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UMOUBRS are circulating everywhere of a coming intervention 
in Spain. They are not yet distinct, but they are evidently 
based upon some fact which, to judge from the telegrams flying 
over Europe, would appear to be this :—Prince Bismarck has de- 
cided to oppose the Carlists, as likely, should they win, to aid the 
Ultramontanes ; has found in the execution of Captain Schmidt 
a popular reason for interference, and has asked all the leading 
Courts to assent to his design. Low far he intends to go is not 
apparent, but he has ordered a squadron to visit the north coast 
of Spain, and stop the arrival of arms; has demanded and 
obtained from France greater vigilance on her frontier — 
where, however, there will be no anxious vigilance till the Legiti- 
mist Prefects are removed—and has proposed to recognise 
the existing Government in Spain. It will be necessary to do 
much more than this before the Carlists are put down, and doing 
it is exceedingly difficult, owing to the Spanish dislike of foreign 
interference ; but it will not suit German statesmen, when once 
in movement, to be baffled in front of Europe. Accordingly, 
we expect much stronger action, and do not, for reasons stated 
elsewhere, feel certain that the British Government may not 
take sides in the matter in the name of civilisation, Mean- 
while, the Spanish Government has as yet published no hint 
of its intentions, beyond a statement that it has remonstrated 
with the Government of France, and will, if disregarded, seek 
new and more faithful alliances. The facts are as yet uncertain, 
but that the Spanish war is becoming a danger to European 
peace is, we conceive, beyond a doubt. 


The French Assembly decided on Tuesday, by a majority of 
forty-two, that it would not disselve. The term of the proroga- 
tion is not yet fixed, but it is believed that the Assembly will 
resume its sittings on the 28th of November, will endeavour to 
pass constitutional laws, will fail, and will dissolve. It is 
stated that the Legitimists intend to use their last chance with 
vigour, but nobody believes they can act until they have over- 





come the resolution of their King not to part with his White Flag, 
—and their efforts are sure to break upon this rock. For the 
present, therefore, France is placed under the personal govern- 
ment of Marshal MacMahon, who pledges himself to put down all 
Pretenders, the Republic included, and to wait quietly until the 
Chamber reassembles, when he professes to hope the Deputies 
will be more united in temper. If so, the union will be due to 
the bath of electoral opinion which the Deputies are about to 
take, but it is more probable that in December the discord will 
be greater than ever. Three months, is, however, a very long 
time in France. . 





Mr. Disraeli announced on Friday week that Parliament might | 
hope to adjourn on the &th August. Her Majesty's Government 
had resolved to give up the Land Bills, the Judicature Bills, and 
in fact all Bills of the least use, except the Public Worship | 

tegulation Bill, which, in theory at least, is still a private | 
measure, As to the Endowed Schools Bill, the Premier believed 
the House to be under an entire misconception as to the character 
of the Bill, but he admitted that he could not, after hours of | 
attention, pretend to understand it himself. He attributed this | 


obscurity to the draughtsmen employed by the House, and_their 
new method of drawing amending Acts, and he therefore pro- 
posed, as the House had sanctioned the appointment of a new 
Commission, to postpone the clauses still in dispute until the 
coming Session. ‘The House took this explanation, and especi- 
ally the promise with which it concluded, as an excellent joke, 
which was, perhaps, the best method of treating a statement 
in which words were so obviously used only to conceal 
thought. If they were sincere, they would amount just to 
this,—that the Premierhad staked his Administration on a Bill, 
the object and effects of which he knew all the time that he 
did not comprehend. He not only leaped in the dark, but did 
not know why he leaped. 


After Mr. Disraeli had made this curious retreat from an wn- 
tenable position, Mr. Gladstone rose and remarked how unfortunate 
it was that Mr. Disracli had not discovered the unintelligible char- 
acter of the Bill before the Opposition were charged with obstruc- 
tiveness for steadily resisting its progress. He pointed out that after 
removing the old Commissioners expressly because they could not 
be expected to carry outa new religious policy, Mr. Disraeli had now 
determined to abandon the new religious policy itself, and the 
war declared by Lord Sandon against *‘ political Nonconformists ” 
was to be heard no more of. ‘The Commissioners were to submit 
to the sacrificial knife, as an atonement and reconciliation to Tory 
prejudices, and there the matter was to stop, Their policy was to 
be carried out by others, who, ‘ with faint hopes and weakened 
powers, were to prosecute the duties imposed on them by the 
country.” 


Mr. Childers also made some very pungent criticisms in another 
vein. He remarked that six measures had been enumerated in 
the Queen’s speech as constituting the legislative work of the 
Session, of which one (the Masters and Servants’ Act Amendment 
Bill) had never been introduced, and four and a half had been 
withdrawn. Of the promises given, the only fraction fulfilled was 
the trivial Intoxicating Liquors Bill, as it ultimately passed the 
House. The two Judicature Bills (for Ireland and Scotland), 
the Land Titles measure, the Friendly Societies Bill, were all gone. 
Lord Sandon’s Bill was not promised in the Royal Speech, 
and yet’ had been brought in; but now its chief principle 
had disappeared, and the official legislation of the year 
had resulted ‘in half-an-hour more every day for drinking in 
London, and the dismissal of three officers who were appointed 
by the late Government, and the appointment of three other 
officers by the present Government.” Such was Mr. Childers’s 
summary. Indeed, the Government may have a very effective ery 
when they next go to the country,—‘* More drink and less school,” 
or ‘Protection for ignorant children, wasteful charities, and 
thirsty souls.” 


On Thursday, the names of the new Charity Commissioners 
were mentioned, when it became obvious that Mr. Disraeli had 
wisely insisted on having as little change as might be in the 
temper of the Commission. The new Charity Commissioner, 
i.e., the one who fills up the vacant place in the old Charity 
Commission (as distinguished from the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission), is to be Mr. Longley, at present chief inspector of the 
Local Government Board in the Metropolitan District. The 
two Endowment Commissioners are to be Canon Robin- 
son—one of the present Endowed Schools Commission 
—and Lord Clinton, who was for some time in_ the ° 
House of Commons as Mr. Trefusis, where, says ‘* Dod,” he 
was counted “a Liberal- Conservative,” and ‘favourable to 
| progressive improvement.” (By the way, what is uxprogressive 
improvement, we wonder?) Lord Clinton was made Under- 
Secretary of State for India by Lord Derby's Government in 
1867, and seems to be regarded as a sensible and quiet friend of 
gradual reform. Mr. Disraeli is trying to retrieve as far as he can 
the gross blunder of Lord Sandon’s Bill. He explained, by the 
way, on the same evening in the House, that the Bill was not 
drafted by Lord Sandon at all, but by the Cabinet, and that Lord 
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Sandon was only asked to move it, ‘ in pursuance of the desire he 
(Mr. Disraeli) had always felt to give the rising generation of 
statesmen every opportunity of bringing themselves before 
the country,”—a desire not in this case so fortunate for 
Lord Sandon as it might have been. But surely there was 
another reason? Has Mr. Disraeli forgotten that, according to 
his own statement, after devoting many ‘anxious and perplexed 
hours to the attempt to understand parts of this Bill,” he failed? 
And of course, what he could not understand, he could not explain 


to the House of Commons. Lord Sandon understood it, and ex- | 


plained it only too well, thereby enabling the country to under- 
stand Lord Sandon. 


Tuesday's Committee on the Public Worship Regulation Bill 
resulted in giving an appeal to the Archbishop when, and only 
when, the Bishop exercises his discretion to stop litigation, in 
negativing Mr. Cowper-Temple’s proposal that a meeting should 
be called to inform the Bishop of the feeling of the parish 
as to any customary or startling breach of the rubric; in 
negativing also the exemption of College and Endowed School 
chapels, and the chapels of the Inns of Court, from the provisions 
of the Bill; and finally, in rejecting the proposal to make Bishops 
and Archbishops liable to the provisions of the Bill. ‘This last 


exemption was carried avowedly because the Members who pro- | 
posed to subject the Bishops to the provisions of the Bill, were | 


chiefly persons opposed to the Bill as a whole, and their motive, 
therefore, was presumed to be sinister. The Bishops themselves 
need not obey the law they are to impose on others. 


The Strike of the Agricultural Labourers may be considered 


rere 4 ‘ ® a | 
over. The farmers of Cambridgeshire and Suffolk have held out | 


with the obstinacy characteristic of their class, and the Union 


funds are so near exhaustion, that their Committees have signi- | 


fied that the allowance hitherto paid to all men locked out or on 
strike must cease. They can only offer the men the means of 


emigration. We doubt their ability to help the men much, | 


but of course the general result of the failure will be 


an immense stimulus to emigration, the men refusing to| 


live in a country where the first civil right, that of 
combination, can be refused by employers who gain their 
own strength from the strictness of their Trade Union. It 
is evident from the course of the struggle that too many men 


have been engaged in agriculture; that the farmer, once put on | 
his mettle, can do with half his usual supply; and that the | 


remainder must either go, or submit to live on 2s. a day. The 
strike has, on the whole, done good. It has raised the average 
rate of wages 2s. a week, has broken the farmers of their notion 
that they have any right over their men except contract, and 
has cured the labourers of the belief that their own degraded 
position is like hail or drought, or anything else unpleasant,— 
part of the natural order of things. 


The Irish Members have quite rightly entered this week a very 
. * . e . . | 
strong protest against including Acts which are grave Constitu- | 


tional anomalies,—like the Irish Coercion Acts,—in the ‘Omnibus’ 
class of Bill called the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill. No practice 
can be more objectionable ; and the Irish Members have so far 
succeeded, that they have wrung from Mr. Disraeli the conces- 
sion of only continuing these Coercion Acts till December 31, 
1875, instead of till August, 1876. The concession is inadequate, 
but is a moral victory for the Irish Members. 


Mr. Disraeli expressed his desire, after a warm discussion, 


this day week, that the Members of the House might be able to | 


part ‘‘in tolerable good-humour with one another ;” but certainly 
on Tuesday he himself seemed desirous to promote a parting of 


an opposite kind, for on Mr. Forster's asking once more for the | 


names of the new Endowed Schools’ Commissioners, Mr. Disraeli 
replied that this was now the third time the question had been 
asked, after the Government had already expressed its desire to 
give the House the information at the earliest practicable 
moment, and that such reiteration was not in conformity with 
the precedents of the House, and hardly ‘‘ with the courtesies 
of life.” That must have been pure snappishness, for, as Mr. 
Forster very naturally replied, nothing is more consonant to 


usage than to press repeatedly for the names of persons appointed 


to offices of high trust, before the measure under which they are 
appointed leaves the House of Commons. In fact, the whole 
character of a measure often depends on the persons who are to 
carry it into execution, and the House would frequently be quite 
justified in rejecting a measure to be carried out by one set of 


. . a i 
|sion if other names had been substituted. We suppose M 
pee 7 P r, 

Disraeli had been thwarted by his own Cabinet, and was in 
the mental condition of the unlucky gamester mentioned by Tom 
‘Moore, who, on coming out of a gambling-room after 1 
losses, kicked downstairs some upfortunate person who was tying 
his shoe on the stairs, with the remark, ‘ Damn you, you're always 
tying your shoe!’ However, with the Prime Minister's temper 
_at such a superheated point, it is hardly reasonable to hope for a 
very cordial parting. 


Mr. Cross has kept one of the Tory promises. On Friday he 
;moved Resolutions providing that whenever a private Bill 
| contained powers of eviction, extending to more than fifteen 
houses occupied by labourers, the promoters must insert 
clauses binding them to procure accommodation for those 
evicted, and to give two months’ notice of eviction, which 
notice must be certified by a Justice of the Peace. The first pro- 
| vision is, of course, in itself impracticable, not to say absurd, as the 
Railways can no more find lodgings for everybody than they can 
| find work, but it will compel the Companies to give tenants decent 
compensation for dispossession ; while the second is a real gain to 
| the poor, who are often hurried out of their lodgings without 
| time to move their furniture or find a new residence for them- 
selves. The resolutions were accepted by the House without 
| discussion, and have therefore become part of the Standing Orders, 


| Lord George Hamilton moved on Wednesday the second read- 
ing of the India Councils Bill in a speech for which he was Specially 
| complimented by Mr. Disraeli, but which contains, as reported, 

only two new facts. Lord Salisbury did not say he intended to 
spend forty millions more on irrigation works, but only fourteen, the 
mistake having been a blunder of the reporters, who ought to have 
been corrected before. Nor does Lord Northbrook now oppose the 
Bill, On the contrary, he is indifferent to it, believing that a proviso 
under which the Indian Cabinet may be again reduced to five, 
takes away its most mischievous effect. ‘These statements took 
the pith out of Mr. Faweett’s speech, which had been based on 
the two assumptions now officially disclaimed, and reduced it to 
the argument that a Financier was wanted to save, and not an 
Engineer tospend. Mr. Smollett made a clever, but rough speech, 
in the * old Civilian” sense, condemning ‘the plague of legis- 
| lation,” demanding economy, and decrying public works. Mr. 
Grant Duff said the Viceroy had asked his friends not to vote 
against the Bill. Sir G. Balfour made the new point that the 
direct control of public works by the Head of the State was an 
| evil, as it concealed the failure of the department ; and the remaining 
speakers indulged in covert hits at the ‘ Indian Brunel,” Sir R. 
Strachey, who, of course, is to be the Engineer Member of Coun- 
cil. No one, that we can see, disposed of the single and final 
argument for the Bill, the necessity that the head of the great 
| spending—and wasting—Department should have a seat in the 


| Indian Cabinet. We might as well keep the War Minister out. 


’ 


| 


| The Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to 
inquire into the principles and practice regulating the purchase 
} and sale of materials and goods in the Public Departments has 
| made its report, the pith of which is that the system introduced 
, by Mr. Childers at the Admiralty should be extended to the other 
| Ministries. When Mr. Childers took office as First Lord in 1869, 
he found that each of the six principal permanent officers of the 
| Admiralty bought and sold the stores of his own department, 
subject to no sufficient financial control. The main securi- 
| ties taken for the due performance of contracts were “ in- 
tricate and complicated penalties and elaborate and antiquated 
forms of security.” Mr. Childers changed all that, with the one 
|idea governing his policy,—that the commercial business of the 
Admiralty should be managed on the same simple principles that 
regulate all other commercial business in this very commercial 
country. The First Secretary was charged with extra-financial 
responsibility, and a Superintendent of Contracts was appointed, 
to advise him on all questions of sale and purchase. The Com- 
mittee report that the new arrangements have proved a complete 
success, and recommend their extension to the other Departments, 
especially the Army. 


Portugal has, we believe, given up the Macao Coolie trade. At 
least, she says so, and the Governor of the settlement has prohi- 
bited it by proclamation. Nevertheless it appears, according to 
the Journel Ofjiciel, that on June 8 the ‘ Napoleon Camarero,’ an 
Italian vessel, left Macao with 633 coolies for Callao, there to die 
in the guano diggings. After a few hours at sea the coolies—all, 


persons, though they might have accepted it without a divi- | of course, kidnapped, bought from the Mandarins, or deceived— 
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found out their destination, rose on the crew, and set fire to the 
ship. They calculated, as usual, that the crew would leave, that 
they could put out the fire, and that they could then run the ship 
ashore ; but, unfortunately, there were 8,000 packets of fireworks 
among the cargo. The crew fled in the boats, but the flames 
reached the fireworks, and the 633 coolies were blown to atoms. 
We assume, but do not in the least believe, that some 
inquiry will be made as to who fired the ship, but 
even if the crew did it, nobody would be punished. If 
China had a fleet she would stop that traffic at once by the only 
method which, to judge from the facts, will be permanently 
efficacious, namely, a blockade of Callao. 


Mr. A. M. Sullivan exposes in a long letter to the Times the 
fact on which we have so often dwelt, that the Irish Judicial 
Bench is absurdly overmanned. The work in Ireland as com- 
pared with the work in England is nearly as 3 to 12, while the 
Judges are as 12 to 18, the object being to buy up the Irish Bar, 
which till very lately was supposed to lead the Irish people. So 
eagerly was this object pursued, that, it is said, to this day there 
is in Ireland one salaried office to every three members of 
the Bar. Mr. Sullivan, however, not content with this ex- 
posure, adds that the Judges are enormously over-paid. In 
England a first-class barrister loses by taking a Judgeship, in 
Ireland he almost always doubles his income. ‘That may be true, 
and still the Judge may not be over-paid. In Ireland, of all places, 
it is needful that he should associate only with the best in the land, 


and should be absolutely released from pecuniary temptation. It is | 


hard enough to make law respected there at all, and Judges chosen 
by a sort of Dutch auction would not increase the respect. The 
best thing that could happen ic Ireland would be to put the 
Irish Judges on the English Rota, and make them interchange 
circuits. Judge Keogh could do no harm in Cornwall, and Baron 
Bramwell would do infinite good in Galway. 


Mr. G. C. T. Bartley, of Ealing, in a short letter to the Times, 
describes one of those cases of cruelty which seem so inexplicable, 
from the entire absence of motive. He found in the Brentford 
Union, Isleworth, 17 infants, aged from 18 months to 7 years, 
kept in two attics, one, the day-room, 18 ft. by 15 ft., and the other 
18 ft. by 22 ft., with a foul closet attached. The charge of them 
is entrusted to an old pauper of 79, anda young woman; and 
though the children are ‘as healthy as it is possible for them 
to be,” none of them have been out of the attics for nine 
months, or it may be, ever since they were born, for nobody in 
the Union knows when they were last in the air. There is every 
reason to believe, nevertheless, that the Union has a doctor, a 
chaplain, and a workhouse-master, not to mention a Board of 
Guardians, including, it may be safely assumed, at least one man 
who does not think childhood and poverty crimes sufficient to 
justify nine months’ close imprisonment, without exercise even in 
a yard. 


of its own. The next step would be to enable the interlocutors 
to see each other three thousand miles off, which to the popular 
mind would be not a more, but a less difficult proceeding. 





A great fuss has been made at Shrewsbury about a flogging 
case, in which the head master, the Rev. H. W. Moss, inflicted 
88 strokes with a birch on a boy of 14, for having repeatedly 
smuggled beer into the studies of the school against orders. 
The 88 stripes, however, appear to have been given without 
really hurting the boy, though the skin appears to have been slightly 
broken, without Mr. Moss being aware of it. The boy went about 
his work just as usual after the flogging, took his usual place in 
the boat within 48 hours, and was much more injured in mind 
than in body, his view being that when Mr. Moss, at his 
father’s solicitation, undertook not to expel him, but to accept 
his apology and his promise not to offend in like manner again, 
accounts were squared, and all punishment remitted. It is per- 
fectly clear, however, that that had never been Mr. Moss’s view 
of the case, and his letter to the boy's father expressly states 
that instead of expelling the boy, he should “much prefer to 
take other measures,” the ‘other measures’ being obviously the 
flogging actually administered. Our own objection to flogging, 
—which is, we fear, for certain kinds of offences, indispensable in 
England,—has always been the sense of degradation much more 
than the pain inflicted by it, and for such offences as disobedience 
to orders we should greatly prefer a different penalty. In any 
case, flogging should not only be moderate,—as we think this was, 
—but seem so, which eighty-eight strokes of any kind (though 
many of them must have been ‘mere taps,” as the Shrewsbury 
| boys say that Mr. Moss’s strokes are oftener than not), are not 
likely to appear. The head boy of the sixth form bore his very 
strong testimony to Mr. Moss's humane government of the School, 
in the name of the School. The Governing Body came to a very 
sensible conclusion, supporting Mr. Moss, but regretting the mis- 
| understanding, and the apparent excessiveness of a not really 





| 


severe punishment. 

We are happy to see that Mr. Edward F. 8. Pigott has been 
| made the new Examiner of Plays. He has been an accomplished 
| and brilliant journalist, and will know, as well as any one could, 
/ how to draw the line between legitimate satire and the grossness 
of licence ; and certainly his bias on a doubtful case will always 
| be towards non-intervention. We could wish, for once, that it 
/ were an Examiner's function to breathe a little life into “the dull 
| and flat compositions he is expected to revise and pass. In that 

case, we might now look forward to an improvement in the calibre 
of the meaningless comedies and burlesques which seem to take 
more and more with the public every day. 





| The Saturday Review has maintained that sick women do not 
‘usually wish to be attended by women. An interesting letter in 
the Times lately, signed ‘‘ A Surgeon,” seems to make it quite 


clear that this is a mistake. It tells us that ‘‘ in the only hospital 


Is Sir E. Wilmot a candidate for the vacancy never quite filled | jn London where women can be attended by female physicians, the 


up since Mr. Darby Griffiths’ retirement, of the irrelevant-question- 
asker? Yesterday week he asked the Prime Minister whether, 
considering the often-expressed wish of the Irish people, the 
Government would consider the expediency of establishing a 


| influx of patients is so great, that to prevent the work from be- 


ed die : 
of the hospital,” it has been necessary both to increase the money 
| payment and to enlarge the buildings. The truth seems to be 


coming altogether too overwhelming to the staff and the resources 


Royal residence in that island, ‘for the purpose of encouraging | that distrust of women physicians is still keenly felt in the middle 


occasional visits of members of the Royal Family to that portion 
of the United Kingdom ?” to which Mr. Disraeli replied, that he 
is very much in favour of Royal residences, ‘ particularly when 
they are inhabited,” and that the great interest he takes in Ireland 
would make him very much rejoice “ if there were Royal residences 
in that country inhabited by members of the Royal Family,”—an 


answer which caused much merriment. An empty cage is no great ; 


step towards obtaining your bird-of-paradise. 
| 


A curious and striking invention, called “a telephone,” the effect | 


of which is to telegraph musical sound, and even tunes, through | 


any length of wire, has been made, it is said, by Mr. Elisha Gray, 
of Chicago. The keys of an instrument are connected with 
electro-magnets, so that, touching a key, the corresponding 
magnet is set in operation, and a tongue or reed in connec- 
tion with it is set vibrating ; the sound each of these tongues 
gives out is transmitted a thousand miles by wire, and there 
received on a reflecting surface, the tune being distinctly 
heard. Mr. Gray hopes one day to be able to transmit the sound 
of the human voice also by telegraph, so that we might talk to 
each other audibly across the Atlantic; but towards this curious 
result nothing scems to have been yet done, nor has it ever been 
easy to resolve articulate sounds into mere vibrations. ‘Talking | 
across the Atlantic would indeed have an eerie and ghostly effect | 





| . . 
| and higher classes, but not in the lower classes, where they are 


| very popular. And it is certainly a most monstrous grievance that 
| 


the supply of female physicians should be stopped by that maseu- 
line love of monoply which is now denying to women all avenues 
to medical diplomas. No more discreditable tenacity of adhesion 
to a monopoly can be found in the whole history of Protection. 


Temple Bar, it would seem, is to come down at last. The 
building has been sinking for some time, and on Friday it was 
perceived that the cope-stone of the arch had sunk till a great 
hole was visible, through which daylight could be seen. The City 
Architect has decided that the structure is unsafe, all wheeled 
traffic has been suspended, and foot-passengers are only allowed 
to pass under the southern archway. It is pretty evident that 
the Bar must either be rebuilt or pulled down altogether, and as 
a rebuilt relic is not very valuable and the obstruction to traffic 
is great, it is probable that the desire to clear the Strand will 
prevail in the City councils. It is believed that the cause of the 
sinking is the excavation of the foundations for the New Law 
Courts, which has drained and, therefore, lowered the soil under 
the weighty Bar, which, had it happened to fall before the injury 
was perceived, might have crushed scores to death. 


Consols were on Friday 92$-92§. 
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had been accused of factiousness in resisting the Bill, and his 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. accuser had declared his own Bill to be unintelligible, 
—_———— had been accused of unreasoning hostility to a few clauses and 
MR. DISRAELI’S SURRENDER. his enemy had, with its own hand, cut them away, my too 
“ HERE are you going, Jack?” asked the farmer, as the | Obscure or too absurd to be worth discussion, in an Assembly in 
thief’s head appeared coming through the garden which he possessed all the while, as he boasted on the previous 

fence. “ Back again,” said Jack, as he retreated empty-handed, Tuesday, a well-assured majority. 
to receive, let us hope, the applause of his friends for! But we shall be asked,—Why press this failure, if failure it 
his strategical adroitness and his quickness in repartee. At| was, so closely home to the Premier? Everybody knows that 
least, if the rogues of the alehouse refused to admire Jack’s| the Bill was not his Bill, that he understood its meaning well 
feat, thinking success some test of capacity, they were of a/ enough, that he thought it unwise, but that he was tired of 
different temper from the Tory journalists who see, or affect | resisting the more fanatically Churchy section of his own 
to see, in their leader’s retreat of Friday week proof positive | Cabinet. It was necessary to give them something to gnaw 
alike of Jack’s genius for foray and of the farmer’s unscrupulous-!and so he gave them the law on Endowed Schools, if 
ness in maintaining his legal rights. They protest in one and | they succeeded in killing it, well and good, for the clergy 
the same breath that Mr. Gladstone was factious in opposing | would all applaud; if they did not succeed, well and good 
Lord Sandon’s Bill for reversing the national policy in respect | too, for it would be easy to educate them in future. That is 
to Endowed Schools, and Mr. Disraeli right in giving up the no doubt, so far as can be known to anyone not in the secrets 
Bill exposed to that opposition—that is, they maintain that | of the Cabinet, the true account of the matter, and it is on 
the castle was impregnable, and that therefore its surrender by that account that the fiasco must be pressed home to Mr, 
| Disraeli himself. It is about him, and him only, that the 


its commandant on a manufactured pretext was the very per-| 
fection of strategical finesse. They are welcome to their opinion, country is liable to make a mistake. Nobody in either party 


if they hold it, and if it comforts them; but to us, we confess, doubts for a moment that Lord Salisbury is a Tory “ dyed in 


Mr. Disraeli’s surrender, and especially the method of the sur-| the wool”; that when he speaks or acts, he means to advance 


render, only complete a series of blunders which we could scarcely a genuinely Tory policy; that if he were head of the Ministry, 
believe an experienced leader capable of making, blunders so, or the chief of twelve Lord Salisburys, reaction would set in 
curious as to suggest that the Premier, who “ understands the with a force utterly unknown in English politics since the 
House of Commons so well,” understands it best when it is| House of Hanover ascended the Throne. He is recognised 
full of Liberals. Blunder the first was allowing the, and understood so clearly, that whenever he will apply his 
Bill to be introduced at all. It is very easy to say that| great powers to practical work in any special department, the 
Mr. Disraeli did not perceive its importance, or that his hand country feels a sort of gratitude, as to a man who is putting 
was forced, but neither of those excuses can be received as himself a little aside, suppressing himself, as it were, in order 
more than verbal apologies ; for if the first is true, Mr. Disraeli; to help on the great and somewhat cumbrous machine, 
does not on vital questions attend to his own work—and if the Imperial Government. Nobody doubts either that Mr. Hardy, 
second is true, he sacrificed the prospects of his own party to; While Member for the University of Oxford, is, partly from 
the desire of teaching some of his colleagues, by a severe | conviction, and partly from those necessities of position which 
practical lesson, that he knew what was and was not practicable | always if in accord with convictions tend to deepen them, 
very much better than they. Either he mistook a political; on all clerical politics Lord Salisbury over again, or at all 








shell for a Parliamentary foot-ball, in which case his special events so like him, that the difference in action fades away 
reputation for insight into the temper of the House of Com-| into nothing. But the country has always thought that in 


Mr. Disraeli, when Premier, it had just the corrective neces- 
sary to keep these Ministers within the limits of English 
policy, to prevent mere reaction, to compel the Cabinet to act 
as if it were composed, not of deeply-convinced Tories—Tories 


mons cannot escape without damage; or he gave up the veto, | 
which is the most valuable attribute of the Premiership; or he 
deliberately risked a great danger for his party, to establish his | 


own intellectual superiority among his own closest colleagues, | 
He himself stated at first that he knew the danger, of the De Broglie school—but of men of the world with Tory pro- 


and delighted in it, for the reorganisation of the Liberal clivities,—a disposition, that is, to be Tories, but out of their 
party made it far more easy for him to conduct the, very Toryism to accept all that is. This very Ministry, it was 
business of the House with decorum and success; but on thought, and indeed said over and over again, by ourselves 
Friday night he abandoned that ground, and _ pleaded/ among the rest, would be Liberal-Conservative,—more, to 
entire ignorance. He did not know what the Bill meant. speak plainly, like a Government of Old Whigs, than a 
He had considered the disputed clauses for hours, and had come Government prepared to rouse Old Whigs, like for instance 
to the conclusion that what with their inherent obscurity, and Lord G. Cavendish, into flat rebellion. It was expected to 
the new method of drafting, he could not understand their effect, dislike Liberal measures, and carry them out very gently, 
and consequently he withdrew them. In other words, Mr,;not to say gingerly, indeed, but it was not expected to 
Disraeli, the most acute and discerning politician of our time,| undo them. That confidence, which rested mainly on Mr. 
allows a Bill to be brought in which he does not understand, | Disraeli, which was increased by the popular belief in his 
defends it through nights of debate, solemnly pronounces it a | cleverness, in his appreciation of facts, in his reluctance to run 
“ good Bill,” taunts the House of Commons with having entirely | his head against brick walls, in his very unscrupulousness— 
misconceived its drift, and then, when he has held Cabinet Coun- | unscrupulousness as of the artist, not of the wicked man— 
cil after Cabinet Council, admits that he knows nothing about it, | has received in this Bill of Lord Sandon’s a very rude shock 
that he has had to rely upon others, that he cannot make out | indeed. If Mr. Disraeli did not understand what he was doing, 
the clauses which have roused all the boroughs in England, | then average men cannot trust his capacity any more. If le 
and that if only he may dismiss the Commissioners who! did understand and did not resist, then he is ready to let his 
worked the old Bill too well, he will still follow the policy | Ministry, which is accepted only because it is moderate and 
which those Commissioners were appointed to carry out. He) safe, become immoderate, and therefore dangerous at times 
had defended a revolution, to be sure, but that was a draughts-| and on points—points which cannot be foreseen, and times 
man’s blunder; he had sanctioned a coup d’ctat, but it was| which cannot be anticipated, and which therefore are just as 
only a printer’s error. Did anybody ever hear words so inept | alarming as if they covered the whole ground. And finally, 
from the lips of a man so able? Is there a competent person|if he did understand and resisted, then he has not that 
in the whole country, on either side, who will do the Premier’s | full control of his Cabinet which he was expected to have, 
intellect such absurd injustice as to accept them as any-|and confidence in him, though not destroyed, is necessarily 
thing but mere excuses for retreat, framed so hurriedly,|pro tanto diminished in the country. In the existing 
and possibly under such irritation, that their author} state of the public mind, Mr. Disraeli is of more import- 
did not perceive that they made his retreat a little|}ance to his party — and, in fact, to the government 
ridiculous. ‘I give up my fortress, because, you see,the lawsof;of the country apart from party—than he ever was 
war are so badly drawn.’ Nay, it is worse even than that, for | yet; but it is only so long as he is what the country 
Mr. Disraeli really says that he gives it up for that reason, | believes him to be, a moderating influence on the side of sense, 
and for this other,—that his adversary’s best artillerists have at | discretion, compromise, as against fanaticism of any description. 
last been taken off by his own sharpshooters. As the Commis- | It is because he has not shown his influence in this case 
sioners are dismissed, therefore let the law they administered | until it was nearly too late, that his action on the Bill, as apart 
stand. No wonder that Mr. Gladstone summed up the trans- | from his colleagues’ action, has been so pre-eminently interesting. 
action in a speech which for reasoning scorn—the scorn of a| The Mr. Disraeli whom the country knows, is a strategist who 
politician, and not of a satirist—has seldom been surpassed, He | wins, not a strategist who loses; who prohibits mad rushes 
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instead of allowing them, who gets rash followers out of scrapes 
instead of making their scrapes too evident, who, above all, 
keeps them from menacing until he is resolved they shall bite. 
The Mr. Disraeli who accepts a Bill which would have cost him 
every borough seat without seeing its importance, who sits 
quietly while Lord Sandon gives to that Bill its most dangerous 
and provocative interpretation, and who finally withdraws it, 
alleging his own dullness of comprehension, is a very different 

rson, and the party will feel the results of that change in 
every election. Mr. Disraeli did not prevent a grand and official 
effort to renew the exclusion of all Dissenters from the equal 
enjoyment of all Educational endowments, until he saw that the 
effort could not succeed. There is an end of that kindness on 
poth sides for Mr. Disraeli which has so materially helped to 
seat the Conservatives in power. 





THE COMMONS AND THE BISHOPS. 


HE House of Commons has two fears about the discretion 

of the Bishops. It declines even to imagine the possi- 

bility of their doing indiscreet acts in celebrating public 
worship themselves, for it refuses to give a remedy against 
them when they do. Nor will it conceive the possibility of 
their indiscreetly deciding that an alleged breach of the law of 
uniformity by a clergyman is one that ought to be adjudicated 
on. It is taken for granted that they will always be discreet 
in their own observance of ritual, and always discreet when 
they decide that a breach of ritual is sufficiently grave to 
justify a judicial decision of its illegality or legality. But in 
two cases, even according to the House of Common, they may 
be indiscreet. The indiscretions thus feared do not, as we have 
said, include the indiscretion feared by Mr. Gladstone, that an 
exceptional Bishop here and there may send for formal trial an 
offence which ought not to be judicially regarded at all, but 
passed over as an allowable adaptation of a general rule to local 
circumstances ; the more probable indiscretions are, first, that 
occasionally a Bishop may be found who will indiscreetly try to 
protect and screen from judgment a breach of the law of the 
Church which ought not to be so screened, which ought 
rather to be sent for trial; and next, that if the Archbishop 
be allowed to assign any reasons for his judgment on 
appeal as to the right or wrong exercise of the Bishop’s 
discretion, he may assign indiscreet ones, which would 
weaken the final decision on this point in the estimation of the 
public. In other words, the House of Commons would rather 
see the final authority on this matter of discretion acting like 
the ignorant Judge whom Lord Mansfield counselled never to 
give his reasons for a decision, lest, though the judgment were 
right, the reasons for it should be wrong. The Bishops are to 
give their reasons for refusing to try a complaint, because as 


they can against the indisposition of Bishops to enforce the 
law of ritual strictly, and given hardly any encouragement to 
the present practice of easy, loose administration. They have 
distinctly made it obligatory on Bishops to enforce the fulfil- 
ment of a deficient ritual, as well as to forbid excesses. They 
have inserted a clause making it necessary for Dean Close to 
wear a cope in Carlisle Cathedral, in addition to those which are 
supposed to forbid the chasuble in the ordinary Communion 
Service. Moreover, the Commons have made the Bishops feel 
that unless they send complaints for trial, or try them themselves, 
they are liable to be snubbed by their superior, the Archbishop, 
while if they do so, they are liable to no such snub, Mr. 
Childers, very wisely, as we think, proposed to give the Arch- 
bishop the power of overruling both an indiscreet decision on 
the litigious side and an_ indiscreet decision on the 
side of peace and quietness. But the House would hear 
nothing of such weakness. Who ever heard, said Mr. Walter, 
of a Home Secretary interfering with the magistrates at 
Petty Sessions for sending a case for trial to Quarter Sessions, 
whereas if they had dismissed the complaint when it should 
should have been heard, the Home Secretary might properly 
have expressed his disapprobation? That criticism, however, 
entirely ignores both the fact that in this Bill the wise use 
of the Bishop’s discretionary veto, even in cases where the 
law has certainly been infringed, is held on all sides to 
be a matter of so much moment that if it becomes a dead- 
letter, the Church will be rent asunder by constant law-suits; 
and also the fact that the appeal to the Archbishop is an appeal 
solely on the question of discretion, not to an authority who, 
like the Home Secretary, has power to remove an offender 
from his position of authority, but to one who is even 
more interested than the Bishops in keeping order and 
peace in the Church,—in fact, to one who has all the 
same motives as the Bishop for deciding wisely, without 
the disturbing influences of local and personal concern. 
Surely, if the Archbishop is supposed likely to overrule 
for good a Bishop’s decision against a law-suit, he has 
precisely as good a chance, and a much better moral oppor- 
tunity, of overruling for good a Bishop's decision in favour of 
a lawsuit. But not so did the House of Commons, in its 
sudden access of intemperate zeal for a uniform application of 
a law which has never yet been uniformly applied through the 
whole history of the Church, decide. It has decided, on the 
contrary, to make every weak-spirited Bishop,—and how many 
Bishops are weak-spirited /—feel what a great responsibility 
he incurs if he dismisses a complaint, and how completely he 
puts off that unpleasant responsibility if he allows it to take its 
course. If he dismisses it, first the Archbishop may review 
and reverse his decision, which will not be at all a pleasant 
thing in itself, and will lower his authority in his diocese : 
whereas if he admits it, he incurs no such danger. Next, 








they may be appealed against, the weak points in their reasons 
are not so important; but the Archbishop, who cannot be ap- 
pealed against, is to be protected from hostile criticism by the | 
deficiency of anything to criticise, except the arbitrary fiat | 
itself. What the House of Commons fear in the Bishops, | 


even if the Archbishop confirms his decision, he is liable 
to be held up to his diocese by an angry Press as a man 
who sends a clergyman with whom he differs for trial. 
while he protects clergymen with whom he agrees ; and to be 





then, is not the personal indiscretion which would induce | contrasted with other Bishops in other dioceses who have acted 
them to disobey the ritual law, nor yet that too hearty | differently. and allowed exactly similar cases to go for trial. 
sympathy with the law which would induce them to|Thus any weak man on the Episcopal Bench—-and the 
send for trial indiscriminately all clear offences against it, | Episcopal Bench certainly gets a very fair proportion of weak 
but rather that fatherly indiscretion which would tempt | men—will have a crowd of influences pressing on him to send 
them to stand between their clergy and the assailants | complaints for trial, while he will court nothing but a most 
of those clergy; and again, they fear indiscretion in| uncomfortable responsibility by taking the matter into his own 
the highest quarter—in the Archbishop himself,—in assign-| hands and stopping it at once. Nay, he will know that even 
ing reasons for refusing an appeal to the law; in) by that course in an irritated diocese he will not gain anything. 
which case, clearly, no reason at all would be much better |The same complaints will be repeated again and again,—since 
than an indiscreet reason. Apparently, then, the kind of in-| nothing is really legally decided by this exercise of the 
discretion which the House of Commons fear in the Bishops | Bishops’ discretion—and he will fear that even if he does not 
is the indiscretion of weak tenderness, not the indiscretion of | yield at first, he will have to yield in the end. 

irritated authority. They apprehend that the Bishops are apt} Thus, the House of Commons has done all that in if 
to have the failings of Eli, not the failings of Laud. For our/lies to promote in the Chureh an amount of litigation 
own parts, we should fear quite the reverse. If an analogue | which we are quite sure that the rather feeble organic 





of the late Bishop of Exeter, for instance, (Bishop Phillpotts) | unity of the Church will not easily bear, The Bill musi 
should ever appear in the Church of England, there would be | provoke,—is carefully adapted, if not intended to provoke, 
no risk of his. giving way to any weak tenderness for his | —a policy of reprisals. And the policy of reprisals once 
clergy; and from what we know of the existing Bishops,| begun, the machinery which the Bill puts in motion seems 
though we are not prepared to say there is a Phillpotts} admirably adapted to make every reprisal the centre of a 
amongst them, we suspect strongly that the kind of impulse | number of new waves of reprisal ;-—as a stone cast into a pool 
which would have influenced Bishop Phillpotts in working | raises first an original set of waves, and then an_ indefinite 
this Bill,—a tenacious desire to get strict obedience on all| number of reflected waves, when the first waves reach the bank 
points from his clergy,—will be found to be far more wide-|and are wafted back again. Unfortunate Bishops! They 
spread than any delicacy of sympathy with the clergy under| have never been too wise, and now, unless they have great 
their rule. strength of mind,—and who are less likely to show it ?—they 
Yet the House of Commons have taken every guarantee | will become the unhappy instruments of promoting a litigious 
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spirit which may end in rending the Church asunder. Whatever 
else this Public Worship Regulation Bill may do, it has at least 
done much to render their name of ‘ Father in God’ to their clergy 
an ironic one. It is their hand which is to deliver up the 
Church to litigation; and they must hazard every sort of 
annoyance, if they are bold enough to refuse. Just enough 
responsibility is given them to make them feel themselves 
guilty if they promote litigation, but not enough to strengthen 
their hands in resolutely smothering it. Theirs is not, on the 
whole, a strong type of character; but even if theirs had been, 
on the whole, a very strong type of character, under this Bill 
they would have a melancholy destiny, because a dismal 
alternative between two courses, neither of which would 
promise peace. 





INTERVENTION IN SPAIN. 

S$ there any possibility, bare possibility, that after Parliament 
has been prorogued, and resistance is impossible for six 
months, Her Majesty’s Government intend to intervene or 
sanction an intervention in the internal affairs of Spain? We 
should have said that, with Lord Derby at the Foreign Office, 
such a proceeding was impossible, but this Government has 
done so many unexpected things, that it becomes very diffi- 
cult to predict, or even imagine its action, more especially 
when, to use a phrase first circulated by Lord Derby, action can 
be made to look very vigorous, and yet as its worst result, to 
involve only a * war with limited liability.” When a Tory 
Ministry begins a Session by exempting a State Church from 
lay control, and ends a Session by deliberately placing Bishops 
above the law, almost anything may happen, and a good many 
indications help to suggest that something is going to happen 
in Spain. Mr. Disraeli’s speech at the Mansion House attracted 
no attention, but its single important sentence, the one on 
foreign politics, may have been seriously intended,—and if so, 
there is a large probability that it referred to Spain. Mr. 
Disraeli said :—* In saying this Ido not wish you for a moment 
to suppose that we shall content ourselves on every occasion by 
merely offering empty words to those who seek to be allies and 
court our friendship. We do not for a moment lay down the 
principle that we are not responsible to the countries of Europe 
on many of the questions which may arise, and which may 
affect the fortunes of the world; but we believe that, in the 
present condition of affairs, the influence of England may be 
exercised, and exercised with great effect, not only to preserve 
peace, but to assist, by our sympathy and by our counsels, 
States and countries now distracted and distressed in re- 
suming a position worthier of their former fame and for- 
tunes, and may reconcile interests which, now discordant 
and distressful, seem to be exhausting the energies of some 


of the fairest countries in the world.” That phrase 1s very | 





enigmatical, if we persist in supposing that it was intended | 


to be an enigma: but if it was not, if Mr. Disraeli knew 
that nothing would conceal his intention like an open state- 
ment of it, then it becomes clear enough, and it means that, if 
the Spanish Government should ask assistance, assistance will 
be rendered, and that not in words alone. We do not expect 


anybody to believe it, and do not believe it ourselves, but that | 


is one clear interpretation of the speech, and is not contradicted 
by Lord Derby’s guarded reply on the 23rd to Earl Russell’s 
guarded demand for information as to the treatment of the 
Carlists by France. The old Whig leader hears a good deal of 
what is going on, and he evidently believed that France was 
assisting the Carlists, and Lord Derby as evidently believed it 
too, and was very much inclined to hint that that kind of 
thing could not go on for ever, The irritation in Madrid 
against France is also very high; strong remonstrances have 


which, if an Englishman had been the victim, would haye 
roused the whole country to protest—has greatly and justly 
irritated Germans, and has enabled the Government to do & 
thing it greatly longs to do,—to show to its subjects the valye 
the direct and world-wide value, of the new Imperial power ro 
them. And above all, no German Emperor who retains Alsace 
and Lorraine can be indifferent to what passes in Spain, or 
afford to neglect any chance of ringing-in France with a chain 
of hostile armies. A Government of Spain which was for any 
reason as closely allied to that of Germany as the Government 
of Italy was in 1866 would be worth a new corps d'armée to 
Von Moltke, even if it never moved a ship or sent a soldier 
north of the Pyrenees. It would always have to be watched 
and watching an army placed as that of Spain might i 
means the absorption of 70,000 French troops in the ex. 
treme South of her territory,—that is, 500 miles at least 
from the central scene of action. The French troops could 
not be attacked, but popular levies might, and any distraction 
in the South would seriously hamper the Central Government 
of the day. It is quite possible, therefore, that Prince 
Bismarck may wish to give the Government of Spain some 
serious aid, and that he may be saying at this moment in 
Paris, London, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Lisbon that he cap 
no longer tolerate the condition of Spain, that intervention 
has become a necessity, and that unless coalesced Europe will 
use its power and restore Spain to peace, Germany must 
undertake the work at her own risk, and consequently for her 
own advantage. We do not say, for we do not know, that any 
such intimation has been made to Lord Derby; but it seems 
quite clear that it has been made to Paris, Vienna, and St. 
Petersburg, and made with the kind of seriousness which 
always belongs to such intimations from Prince Bismarck— 
more especially when followed up by orders to the ships to 
rendezvous in waters where they might very easily seem to 
infringe upon French rights. The extreme agitation, too, of 
the Carlist party in France shows that they dread the inter- 
vention for which they have, by the execution of Schmidt, 
given so opportune an excuse. 

We can quite imagine that Lord Derby, foreseeing that any 
individual intervention in Spain might lead to a general war, may 
be willing to accede to an intervention of a more general kind. 
We doubt, however, if such willingness would be altogether 
wise. We have never accepted, have indeed always opposed 
with some roughness, the notion that England is never to 
intervene in Continental affairs; we do not deny that in cer- 
tain extreme cases collective Europe might be required to put 
down a ruinous anarchy in a State large enough to affect all 
her members ; and we are by no means sure that Spain may 
not in a year or two more fall into a condition which would 
make of her weakness a permanent peril to the peace of the 
world. But an intervention in the internal affairs of a great 
Power must be justified both by right and by policy, and in 
this particular case neither the policy nor the right is suffi- 
ciently clear. Why should we, of all Powers, assist to pull 


| German chestnuts out of the Spanish fire, or lend our resources 


|Germany that we are to act? 


been addressed to Paris, and the journals have been instructed | 
'or if she did try, and did succeed for a time, she would only 


to say that if France will aid the insurrection, and so keep 


open a perpetual sore in Spain, Spain will forget her Latin | 
| all that her reckless inattention to her own affairs, her want ol 


sympathies, and seek in other countries the friendly alliance 


to help Serrano do work which, if Spain is, as he says and 
we believe, on his side, he ought to be able to do for him- 
self, and would be able, but that he and his chief officers, 
instead of fighting for order, are each of them fighting 
for a party, and unwilling even to defeat the common 
foe unless victory can be made to redound to the benefit 
of a particular cause? Is it to avoid the intervention of 
Why should we? Why 
should not Prince Bismarck, if he pleases and Germany 
pleases, repeat the mistake of the First Napoleon, and waste in 
an impracticable enterprise the ascendancy acquired by genius 
and success in a more practicable one? Germany cannot con- 
quer Spain, any more than Napoleon could, and will not try ; 


do Spain good, by bringing home to her sharply and once for 


she has a right to expect from her nearest neighbour. Finally, | decisive determination to put the factions down and choose 


it is evident that the German Government is by no means dis- 
inclined either to take a very decisive attitude in regard to 


| 


some Government or other as final, has laid her open to the 
worst misfortune of States, subjugation by the foreigner. Spain 


Spanish affairs, or, at all events, to be believed by the world to | wants the need of patriotism in its highest sense driven home 
. . . Je . “eo 
be ready to take one. Don Carlos, to begin with, has committed | into her mind, and if Germany chooses to waste men and 
. + , | . *“-* . . . = . . 4 2 
himself to the support of the extreme Ultramontane party, that | money in driving it home, it is no business of ours to imitate 


party which is sometimes more Romanist than Rome—where the | her in that waste of resources. 


It might be, we freely admit, 


ruling prelates are believed to favour the Alphonsists rather than | our business, or even our duty, if the result were certain; if, 


the Carlists—and Prince Bismarck is waging in every country 
a deadly war with the influence of that party, which, as he 


for instance, it were clear that we could, by an unusual effort, 
terminate a civil war which begins to be an outrage on civilisa- 


believes, will never rest until the ascendancy of Germany is | tion,—if we could give Spain the Government which suited her, 
broken down. ; 


The execution of Captain Schmidt—an act 


and if we could be certain that she would tolerate that Govern- 
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ment one week after external force was withdrawn. But we 
cannot be sure of any one of these things, cannot prove even 
to our own minds that intervention, physical or moral, would 
not intensify the existing evils, just as the French intervention 
in Mexico intensified them there. The infinite probability 
js that any government favoured by the foreigner would 
be rejected by Spain, and that consequently the result 
of intervention would be to strengthen the permanent 
chance of the very competitor, be it Carlos, or Alphonso, 
or Serrano, or the Commune, whose pretensions we had de- 
cided to be, on the whole, the most injurious to Spain. As to 
the religious question, it is not for us to assert that difference 
of religion is a ground for war, or to precipitate the struggle 
which, we agree with Mr. Disraeli, may very probably 
come, or to declare that of two sets of Catholics, we think 
it our duty to help in the killing of the more logical half. If 
we intervene on any such ground, we shall find, in the end, in 
all human probability, that we have defeated Don Carlos, who 
is Ultramontane, in order to seat Don Alphonso, who is as 
Ultramontane as he; or to give Spain to the Communists, 
whose religious ideas are just as unpopular with our people as 
Ultramontanism itself. We are not sure, and cannot be sure, 
indeed, that we could even secure order, for of all possible 
results of intervention, we should hold this one to be the most 
probable,—that every other party being either defeated, or 
discredited by foreign alliance, or paralysed by want of phy- 
sical strength, Spain would fall back upon the common 
enemy of all, the Commune, towards which her over- 
developed localism, as we saw at Carthagena, always gives her 
an inclination. The result is too uncertain, the feeling of the 
people too doubtful, the moral principle at stake too obscure, to 
justify a line of action which did not succeed in 1838, which is 
not demanded by any imperative circumstances, and which 
would furnish a fatal precedent to any Power who desired to 
crush an insurrection like that of Hungary, or a struggle like 
that of Cavour for the freedom of Italy, or an internal conflict 
of opinion like that which produced the Sonderbund War. It 
is not because intervention is wrong, or because England has 
nothing to do with the Continent, or because it is our business 
to get rich, but because the result of interference is not clear, 
that Great Britain is better out of Spain. 

Of course, if all that is asked of this country is a recognition 
of the existing Government, there is no objection to be made, 
and very little to be said of any kind. Nobody knows clearly 
why we do not recognise the Republic, or whatever it is, in 
Madrid. Serrano may have no legal authority, but Napoleon, 
when Lord Palmerston recognised him, had no legal authority 
either, and the acquiescence of a people in any Government 


has, in all ages and countries, been taken to be the political | 


equivalent of consent. 


THE INDIA COUNCILS BILL. 





HE debate on the Indian Councils Bill, which came off | 
in the Commons on Wednesday, was a very poor one. | 


Everybody wandered except Lord George Hamilton, and he 
adhered to his brief—his chief’s two speeches in the Lords— 
too closely to interest those who understood the subject, 


though it would seem, from Mr. Disraeli’s florid compliment, | 


that he interested the House. The arguments adduced 
against the obvious intention of the Bill do not touch it at 
all, while the arguments against the secret intention, real or 
supposed, are wanting in directness and vigour. Whether it 
is wise in the Indian Government to invest such enormous 
sums in improving its estate may be a debateable point, just as 
it may be a debateable point whether a landowner in Eng- 
land is wise in taking up money from the Drainage Commis- 
sioners, but it is not the point on which the Bill ought 
either to be defended or attacked. As a matter of fact, the | 
Indian Government has made these investments, is making them, 
and will, unless public opinion materially changes its drift, 
continue to make them on an increasing scale. A hundred 
millions or so have been spent in building railways. Twenty- 
two millions or so are being spent in works of irrigation already 
sanctioned. Fourteen millions or so—the “so” being in this 
instance frightfully elastic—are to be spent by and by 
on further works of irrigation, designed to prevent a recur- 
rence of famine in the Northern Districts of Bengal. Twenty | 
millions or so will be spent in the next ten years on ordinary 
works,—roads, bridges, barracks, colleges, houses, and embank- 
ments, works which are not reproductive, but still must be 
sanctioned, and when sanctioned must be kept up if the estate | 
is to be in decent order at all. The last item of outlay may look | 


extravagant, but it is not, is a most penurious allowance, as any 
man can see who will take up a slate and just calculate what it 
would cost him to build cheap but sufficient bridges on an 
estate larger than the whole of Europe west of the Vistula, of 
which he is the ultimate rent-receiving landlord. The Depart- 
ment which manages these enormous investments, which de- 
signs and maintains these grand improvements, which oversees 
these costly repairs, is called in India by the modest title of the 
Department of Public Works, but really unites in its hands the 
functions of half-a-dozen departments,—of a Central Railway 
Board, of a Board of Canals, of a Highway Board for a continent, 
of a Public Works Commission in the English sense, and of a 
Military Building Board, is, in fact, next to the Army, the great 
spending department of the State. Ought it or ought it not 
to be represented in the Cabinet ¢ Lord Salisbury says it ought, 
and we cannot see in the whole debate of Wednesday a single 
suflicient argument to the contrary. It is said the Viceroy 
can do the work, and can be trusted to do it better than any- 
body else, but the assertion is almost nonsensical on the face 
of it. The Viceroy can judge, and judge rightly, whether it 
is worth while to risk such and such a number of millions on 
railways, or irrigation, or any other improvement ; but he can- 
not judge among different plans, cannot tell whether estimates 
are or are not primd facie absurd, cannot give all his time— 
say, ten hours a day—to the investigation of engineers’ caleu- 
lations. He has two hundred millions of people to 
govern, besides looking after bad bricks, and every hour 
taken from that, his first duty, represents somewhere 
or other a loss exceeding almost any loss possible in 
the bad building of barracks, “The Emperor of China 
and I,” said Lord Auckland, “ govern half the human race, 
and still find time for breakfast ;” but neither the Emperor 
nor Lord Auckland, we may be sure, attempted to supervise 
all the spendings of all the dyke-builders, roadmakers, and 
canal-cutters within their respective dominions. A Governor’s 
business is to govern, not to fidget his engineers. If they must 
be fidgeted, let a chief engineer fidget them, and let him advise 
the King. He will undertake too much? That is the fault 
of the Viceroy, whose sanction is necessary to the principle of 
any new undertaking. He will waste? Then he is a bad 
selection, and must be changed for somebody who will not 
waste, but save. We might just as well say the Navy costs 
too much, and therefore we will have no First Lord, as 
say public works cost too much, and therefore nobody shall 
be appointed with power and status suflicient to regulate them 
effectively. Nobody can do this out of the Cabinet, for out of 
| the Cabinet, in India as in England, power and responsi- 
| bility cannot be fully united. In the Cabinet they can, 
and that without making the Minister “ independent” either, 
| as Sir G. Balfour feared he would be, for he must yield to the 
| * Government ”—that is, in England to the united body of his 
| colleagues, and in India to the Viceroy. 

We cannot see a single argument against the plan which 
does not proceed on the asswaption that the Secretary of 
State will choose the wrong man, the man who will do exactly 

what he does not desire, namely, increase expenditure without 
| increasing efficiency ; and that, no doubt, was the underlying 
feeling of the opponents of the Bill. Everybody believed, 
though, in obedience to some etiquette which we do not under- 
stand, nobody said, that Lord Salisbury intended to appoint 
Major-General R. Strachey to the post, and to many that implied 
the defeat of the ostensible design. The enemies of the most 
brilliant engineer India has produced nickname him * the Indian 
Brunel,” declare that his conceptions are all inspired by a desire 
for reputation, assert that he is indifferent to expense, and 
affirm that he can master anybody with whom he comes in 
contact. He will, they say, enter Council an irresistible man, 
determined to carry out the great project which he has 
laid before Lord Salisbury—a project of irrigation on the 
largest scale —and will commence an expenditure for 
which nothing as yet seen in India can afford any 
precedent. He will be in office, in fact, not to limit ex- 
penditure, but to encourage expenditure, with all the force 
to be derived from his close connection with the Government, 
and from his imagined special relation to the authorities at 
home. These hostile opinions evidently weighed with the op- 
ponents of the Bill, for at least one-third of their speeches meant 
that General Strachey was the wrong man to choose, The absurd 





argument, for example, that the Member of Council charged 


with Public Works should not be an engineer, but always a 
financier—that is, should never understand the department he is 
to control, or the works he is to suggest or to reject—was levelled 
directly at General Strachey, and had no other meaning at all, 
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A financier in such a post could do no more than the Finance 
Minister could do, or the Viceroy himself, or the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and would not fulfil any portion of Lord Salisbury’s 
design. He could not be responsible for blunders, for he could 
not be expected to understand why they had occurred ; and 
could not suggest reforms, for he would not know wherein the 
necessity of reform had become apparent. The need is to 
control an Indian Sir C. Barry, and prevent him from sub- 
mitting estimates which will not finish the work, but only 
commit the Treasury to go on; and the duty is to be en- 
trusted to a man who understands only what the Treasury 
understands as well as he, namely, the expense. What is the 
good of that? The talk about “ independence” was almost 
levelled direct at the General, he being considered the most 
masterful of Indian public servants ; but all that merely implies 
that Lord Salisbury has hit upon a strong man, a man who can 
make other men obey his orders,—that is, he has hit upon the 
very man he wants. Independence in the dangerous sense General 
Strachey cannot obtain, any more than any other member of 
Council, for he cannot expend a sixpence on his own authority, and 


to obtain permission, must convince his colleagues, the Viceroy, | fair measure of success. 


the Council at home, and the Secretary of State. If he can con- | 
vince them all, then surely he is the proper man for the place. 
The truth of the matter is, we believe, that General Strachey’s | 
rare powers, which nobody ventures to deny, are diminished in 
value by his tendency towards absolutism, and towards that kind | 
of originality which always ends in expense—witness his mag- 
nificent scheme of 1859 for building an impregnable capital 
at Allahabad—but that, despite these drawbacks, his powers 
are quite exceptional, and precisely those required. A hum- 
drum engineer could not control that department. Major- 
General Strachey can. As the power of control is the thing 
sought, Lord Salisbury has hit on the right man, although it 
may be that in using him an extra degree of watchfulness may 
be required. At all events, whatever his qualities, and we 
do not pretend to judge them, except from the outside, they 
have nothing to do with the Bill, which is based, like every 
other administrative Bill, on the assumption that the ap- 
pointing Minister will find the right man, and that if he is 
found, his appointment will be beneficial. General Strachey 
may be the wrong man, but if he is, that does not prove 
that the Chief of the Public Works Department ought not 
to be in the Indian Cabinet, or that he ought not to be 
an engineer. It only proves that Lord Salisbury has not 
made a wise choice,—a matter which must be left 
to Lord Salisbury’s discretion, with this single reserve. Lord 
Salisbury has not to work with the new member on whom 
the future of the Indian Treasury must so greatly depend, and 
Lord Northbrook has. Consequently, the approval of the 
Viceroy, which Lord George Hamilton promised the House of 
Commons should be sought, ought, in justice to the Government 
on the spot, to be something more than formal. 





MR. SCOONES ON THE INDIAN CIVIL-SERVICE 


ee 
| gant service, and if this happens to be supported by certain 
suitable questions in a brief vivd voce test, he will do far more 
than hold his own against a less lucky, but infinitely superior 
competitor.” Now is this really a source of risk in the 
present system, or a protection against some of its greatest 
|risks? We are quite ready to admit that we would rather see 
| ‘fluent and ready expression,’ and the presence of mind which 
mnakes the best possible use of the social openings of a ving 
voce test, appreciated in some other way, and not through the 
blundering over-estimate formed by the examiner of the young 
/man’s real attainments. We should very much prefer that 
the real student had full credit for his thorough knowledge, 
'and that the comparatively superficial competitor who beats 
j bim by readiness, fluency, and tact, should get his marks 
for readiness, fluency, and tact, and not for attainments 
| he does not possess. But things being as they are at present, 
| —we will discuss presently Mr. Scoones’s own sagacious proposal 
| for mending them,—we are disposed to think it a very good 
| thing that these kinds of qualities do, though unfortunately 
| by seeming to the examiners to be what they are not, earn a 
The chances are that for half the 
positions a man may have to fill in India, the man of ready 
and fluent expression, and who shows tact in a vivd 
voce test, will be more useful, by virtue of these quali- 
ties, than his more thorough-going rival, who knows his 
subject far better, but who has no readiness and fluency, and 
no tact in vivd voce. No doubt it is painful to see these 
qualities getting false credit for an amount of acquirement they 
do not indicate. But they are very useful qualities in them- 
selves. And as regards the effect on the Civil Service of 
India, we strongly hold that the weight gained, unfortu- 
nately by a side-wind, for these qualities, results in the choice 
of a good many men much fitter for their posts than those rivals, 
(who were greatly their superiors in acquirement and accurate 
knowledge, but their inferiors in presence of mind and intel- 
lectual alacrity,) would have proved. Let us protest, if we 
will, against the indirect mode in which these practical 


; qualities obtain their reward, but let us not regret that as 


a matter of fact, the intellectual competition fails to pre- 
vent an indirect advantage from accruing to the qualities 
which will succeed in the world so long as the world is 
what it is. 

One of the strongest points made by Mr. Scoones is his cen- 
sure of the practice of subtracting a fixed number of marks 
from the number actually attained by every candidate on every 
subject,—in the view of preventing candidates from coming up 
with a very superficial knowledge of a considerable number of 
subjects. Mr. Scoones says that 125 marks are deducted from 
the number obtained by every candidate on every subject,—no 
matter whether the number of marks allowed for that subject 
be 1,250 (as in mathematics), or only 375, as in the lan- 
guage and literature of France, Germany, or Italy. Such a 
rule is bad every way. In the first place, it puts a most 
unfair premium on the largely-marked subjects. If a man 
gets 1,000 marks for mathematics, 7.e., four-fifths of the maxi- 
mum number, and 125 are deducted, he still retains 875, or 





COMPETITIONS. 
M* SCOONES, a well-known and very able private tutor, 
LVI has written a paper in the new number of Waemillan’s 
Magazine on the Tests for the Indian Civil Service, which 
should be studied by all who care either for that Service in 
particular, or for the validity of the Examination-test in 
general. No one who has not examined frequently, and 
experienced for himself the difficulty of administering 
a “marks” system with fairness and good results, will fully 
appreciate Mr. Scoones’ remarks on this latter head, which are 
as acute and practical as they are full of real experience. But 
Mr. Scoones, like all genuine students, does not quite do 
justice to one side of the Competitive System, which appears, 
at first sight, a weak side. The great defect of these 
intellectual competitions is that they are apt to result 
in the success of men who are mere book-men, who 
know, and know accurately, the special subject they have 
studied, but who are not men of vivid perception, or of presence 
of mind in dealing with the emergencies of life. And yet com- 
plaints are often made,—Mr. Scoones, for instance, echoes 


seven-tenths of the maximum number, ’.¢c., much more than half- 
|marks. But if another man gets 300 marks in German (again 
| four-fifths of the maximum), and 125 are deducted, he retains 
only 175, that is, only seven-fifteenths, decidedly less than half- 
marks ; and the disproportionate loss becomes greater still when 
the proportion of marks gained is less. It is obviously a blunder 
to guard against superficial knowledge by deducting the same 
number of marks in every subject. In a subject where only 379 
marks can be gained, 125, or one-third, represent a respectable 
| knowledge, the advantage of which is all lost to the candidate 
| by this curious rule. In a subject where 1,250 can be gained, 
125 represents the merest smattering of knowledge, and is 
quite rightly not reckoned at all. A better rule would be to 
deduct a fixed proportion of the total number obtainable ; and 
a better still, to deduct that proportion only when the candidate 
| obtains less than half-marks, giving him credit for all the 
knowledge he shows where that knowledge is really consider- 
able. What is wanted is not to diminish the credit gained by a 
thorough student for a full mastery of the subject, but to pre- 
vent a mere sciolist,—a “ shallow sciolist,” if Mr. Julian Gold- 





them,—when a man, by readiness of faculty, and what we may 
call knowledge of the world (which tells far more on success at 
examinations than ordinary examiners are at all aware of), 
forges ahead of another who is greatly his superior in attain- 
ment on the subject to be tested. Mr. Scoones brings this 
charge against the Indian Civil-Service Examinations as they 


are at present conducted :—* Many a man of ready and fluent | 


expression will make mere text-book reading do him extrava- 


smid will pardon us the use of Lord Lyttelton’s expression,— 
| from gaining the advantage of very hasty and fragmentary 
| preparation. We are even disposed to think that a certain 
‘number of marks might be added as a bonus to any man who 
receives more than a very high proportion, say, four-fifths 
of the whole, as a sort of special premium on thoroughness 


| of preparation. The very same principle on which you take 
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away from the man who hath not even “that which he 
hath,” notoriously warrants giving to the man who has made 
a super-excellent use of what he had, something more. 
What Mr. Scoones says on the arbitrary method of assigning 
marks pursued by different examiners is of the highest possible 
importance. We are persuaded that the Civil Service ought 
to have some permanent member of its Staff associated with the 
temporary Examiners in all examinations, for the very purpose of 
securing more continuity in the principles of conducting this 
intellectual stock-taking. It is quite certain that even an in- 
ferior principle continuously and undeviatingly applied will 
result better than an alternation of better and worse prin- 
ciples of estimate. You want to apply, as far as possible, 
in one year the same standard you applied the last ; if you do 
not, you run the risk of doing great injustice, and Mr. Scoones 
shows that, at least as regards the ‘ Natural Science ’ subjects, 
great injustice has actually been done by very marked swings 
of the pendulum. 
But all these are comparatively trivial points, compared with 
Mr. Scoones’s suggestion for the final selection of the Indian 
Civil Servants. What he proposes is that the intellectual test 
should be only preliminary, and that the last test should be a 
matter of personal judgment. If there are forty vacancies, he 
would take the first seventy names on the Examiners’ list, and 
arrange them, not in order of merit, but merely alphabetically, 
and get these men together into a College. Over this College he 
would put a small jury of Presidents, chosen as carefully, for 
their knowledge of men and their power of gauging impartially 
real power, as the Civil Service Commissioners have been 
chosen for their very different work ; these Presidents would 
immediately proceed to select, on their own judgment, as- 
sisted, we suppose, by their impressions of the men as seen in 
actual life, and by any other tests they liked to apply, the forty 
nominees for the Civil Service, while distributing among the 
disappointed thirty such Uncovenanted Service appointments 
as they could, leaving a few absolute blanks, in order to make 
it clear that there was no vested right in an appointment for 
all the persons first chosen. These secondary appointments 
would be immediately bestowed, while the forty Civil servants 
would be kept together for a single year in the College, to obtain 
a knowledge of each other, and to pursue their more specially 
Indian studies still higher. Mr. Scoones holds that by this plan, 
the intellectual sieve being first applied, and the finer sieve, 
of the real moral estimation and judgment of sagacious men, 
only in the second place, we should get rid of patronage 
and its evils, and yet be able to correct the false 
tendency of a purely intellectual gauge by very much 
safer and higher criteria. Of course, the difficulty would 
be the disposition to attribute the final judgments to favour, 
and not to the really educated sagacity of experienced judges 
of men. But after the first selection had been made without 
the possibility of favour, this later discrimination would not 
be open to the same suspicion, and at all events, we 
suspect it would result in a much better choice than 
the intellectual test taken alone. Till some such scheme 
as Mr. Scoones’s is adopted, so far from regretting that 
presence of mind and knowledge of the world count for some- 
thing in obtaining marks, we shall rejoice that they do so. It 
is a misfortune when an inferior scholar is put above a superior, 
if the only object is to test their relative attainments; but 
it is a great deduction from the otherwise inevitable falseness 
of an intellectual gauge for practical life, when the practical 
ability asserts itself even through the intellectual machinery, 
and a man who is the intellectual inferior, but the practical 
superior of his rival, comes to the front, in spite of the 
inadequate test applied. 








COSMIAN HALL, 
YOSMIAN HALL is an institution in the village of Florence 


(township of Northampton), Massachusetts, of which the | 


New York Tribune of July 14 gives a very curious account— 
and which interests us because its members appear to apply with 
something more than courage, with audacity, to the usage of 
what would ordinarily be called a religious association, that logic 
of facts on which all the modern practice of religious com- 
prehension is based. In England, no doubt, there do exist non- 
subscribing Presbyterian Churches which disown as a principle 
all theological creeds as the basis of unity; but they are com- 


posed of Christian believers almost wholly of the Unitarian or | 


some other heterodox type, and they would be, as a rule, much 
Scandalised by any proposal either to invite them, on the one 


hand, to listen to a professedly materialistic proof that God is a 
mere ‘sigh of the heart,” or, on the other, to ask them to hear 
an eloquent appeal from some Roman Catholic or Evangelical 
apologist for the Church or the Bible. Indeed, in England, 
however eloquent may be the profession that creed is a completely 
open question, you may be quite sure that it only means 
open up to a certain point, and not beyond ;—open, perhaps, in 
some cases, on the negative side, but not on the positive, open 
towards deeper scepticism, but not towards a more antique, or what 
would be termed a more superstitious form of belief; or in other 
cases, again, open towards the side of more, but not of less, belief, 
open towards “ Primitive Catholic ” doctrine, but not towards the 
subjective individuality of Protestant convictions. All this, how- 
ever, is not so much comprehension, as incomplete exclusion. Many 
Churches admit all whose faces seem to them turned in the right 
direction, —whether that direction be the direction of faith or that 
of doubt. Those who are quite clear that the old Creeds are 
dreams will admit all who reject them, from the Unitarian to the 
Pantheist, and even speak with favour of the thorough-going 
religious Know-nothing. Those who are quite clear that the 
decrees of the first four Councils are of divine authority, will 
admit all who accept them, from the moderate High Churchman 
to the Ritualist who outdoes Rome in everything but submission 
to the Bishop of Rome. But the root of comprehension in all 
these cascs is merely an unsettled mind as to where moral certainty 
ends. The habitués of Cosmian Hall, Florence, Massachusetts, 
go far beyond this. Their only principle is that there is no prin- 
ciple sufficiently certain on these subjects to warrant any exclu- 
sion. They have all assented to the following article of agreement, 
‘‘ which is inscribed on a slab of white marble, and inserted in the 
wall, within the porch, and just over the large entrance :”— 

“ Respecting in each other and in all the right of intellect and con- 
science to be free, and holding it to be the duty of every one to keep his 
mind and heart at all times open to receive the truth and follow ite 
guidance, we set up no theological condition of membership, and neither 
demand nor expect uniformity of doctrinal belief, asking only unity of 
purpose to seek and accept the right and true, and an honest aim and 
effort to make these the rule of life; and recognising the brotherhood of 
the human race and the equality of human rights, wo make no distinc- 
tion as to the conditions and rights of membership in this society on 
account of sex, or colour, or nationality.” 

And so logically is this carried out that, according to the account 
in the New York Tribune, any person who addresses the congre- 
gation of Cosmian Hall may mould the service absolutely to his 
own will. If he wishes to pray he prays, and prays in whatever 
words suit his own convictions. If he does not wish to pray, and 
does not believe in prayer, he does not pray, but may just walk 
into the reading-desk and begin his discourse. If he prefers to 
have a hymn, he can arrange with the choir to sing any hymn he 
points out,—the choir apparently feeling quite at liberty to treat a 
hymn as if it were merely words set to a particular tune, and 
not considering itself committed to the meaning of the words, 
If he likes to read from the Bible, he ‘ will find a Bible in the 
desk.” If he does not, but wishes instead to read a passage 
from the ** Zendavesta,” or the ‘ Koran,” Emerson, Martineau, 
Spencer, Browning, Whitman, or J. 8. Mill, he is quite at liberty 
to bring those or any other authors with him and read at pleasure, 
Moreover, so absolute is the principle that if there be any 
legitimate authority in these matters, that authority must be 
verified by discussion, that directly the officiating spokesman of 
| the day concludes, any member of the congregation is at liberty 
| to rise and criticise his statements, giving his reasons either for 
concurring or for dissenting from them; and though this is not a 
necessary or fixed incident in the order of proceedings, and may 
often be wanting, the right to criticise is jealously maintained,— 
the contributors expressing their conviction that the expectation 
of this challenge ‘‘ makes ministers more careful, does away with 
a deal of dogmatism, and is in full accord with every principle of 
democracy.” (Note especially the implicit assumption which 
‘seems to be at the bottom of that verdict, that * the principles 
|of democracy” are much nearer true intellectual and moral 
postulates than any conceivable doctrines unconnected with poli- 
' tical institutions.) ‘The preacher to this strange sect is called ‘the 
_ Resident Speaker,’ anyone else being allowed to speak if he chooses, 
and the first ‘ Resident Speaker’ appears to have been a Mr. Bur- 
leigh, a strong Abolitionist, remarkable for eccentricities of dress 
and hair, who was helped in his duties by an ‘ Assistant-Resident 
| Speaker’ of the other sex, a Miss Powell, who, however, married 
and retired from public life before her first year of office was over. 
The present * Resident Speaker’ is said to be a young man excom- 
municated by one of the orthodox sects, and the Society contains 
, materialists, spirit-rappers, vegetarians, heresies of all sorts, and 
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all the oddities of spurious and disobedient orthodoxy. The 
only deviation from the principle of regarding all forms of belief 


as open questions appears to be that in the Sunday-school the | 


children are taught to repeat hymns, which must carry a good 
deal of positive religious conviction and feeling with them, unless, 
indeed,—which we are not told,—the children are carefully 
taught that these hymns represent only the opinions of the 
poets who composed them, and are to be learnt by heart merely as 
exercises of the memory and illustrations of poetic feeling and 
taste. 
cusses all sorts of social and theological questions, “ especially 
the latter,” is said to be a man ‘whose philosophy evidently 
borders closely on materialism,” and of whom the writer in the 
Tribune says that **most Church members would probably call him 
an infidel.” It is certain, nevertheless, that however materialistic 
may be the predominant tendency impressed upon this anarchy ofall 
religions, there is no embargo placed on faith, however orthodox, 
though faith, of course, is very often too orthodox to desire a 
regular place in this chaos. ‘Two Catholics (or perhaps ex- 
Catholics) are mentioned as belonging to the congregation, and 
ministers of orthodox denominations have been invited to preach 
in the pulpit of Cosmian Hall. The place itself appears to be as 
nondescript as the conditions of membership. The hall of meet- 
ing is lighted by windows of stained glass, and the choir is in the 
habit of singing anthems. But a dark curtain descending behind 
the pulpit cuts off a room often used as the stage for a theatre or 
concert-room, and in the other parts of the building there are the 
rooms suitable for a club, rooms for talk and rooms for refresh- 
ments, and kitchens for preparing the refreshments. The hall is 
decorated with paintings of eminent men like Shakespeare, Rubens, 
Humboldt, and John Brown. Indeed, the idea of the building 
might have been taken from the King of Bayaria’s Valhalla, near 
Ratisbon. 

One would have thought that ‘* Chaotic Hall” would have been 


a better name for this strange institution than ‘‘ Cosmian Hall.” | 


Jertainly the intellectual law of this Cosmos is not easy to 
detect. An institution in which worship, if desired by 
the speaker, is tolerated by one part of the congregation, 
while a demonstration of the superstitious character of worship, 
if that be the speaker's view of it, is tolerated by the other 
elements of the congregation, is so odd and so completely out of 
relation to the ordinary principles of human nature, that one can 
only conceive it possible in connection with forms of faith so 
faint and so little rooted in the heart, as to be little beyond 
inclinations to believe. Yet the interest of ‘Cosmian Hall’ 
to us is that it fairly represents the state of most mis- 
cellaneous companies assembled in almost any English dining 
or drawing-room, though not certainly in any English 
chapel or church. No one would be surprised in England 
to find a strong Materialist or Atheist sitting on one side of him, 


an earnest Roman Catholic on the other side, a vehement Spirit- | 


rapper opposite, and on either side of him, again, an Evangelical 
Churchman and a high Ritualist. No one would be surprised at 
this, and no one would feel entitled to assume, on the strength of 
knowing so much as this, that any one of the six was morally 


inferior to the others. In fact, ‘Cosmian Tall,’ though it does 


not represent the terms on which any English society contain- | 


ing believers in prayer would consent to meet for public 
service, does very adequately represent the chaos of cultivated 
middle-class and aristocratic thought in relation to matters of 
faith, even amongst persons who meet habitually on friendly terms, 
and without the least pretension to pass moral censures on each 
other. It is this fact which makes the phenomenon of * Cosmian 
Hall’ so interesting to us. That universal complaisance towards 
all forms of belief and unbelief which the Yankee society of 
Florence, Massachusetts, have admitted into their quasi-religious 
meetings, we English have admitted,—not yet into our religious, but 
certainly into our social mectings, and the question for both peoples 
alike is, ‘* What step comes next?” And the next step seems to 
us to be pretty clear. We only wonder how during twelve years 
the existence of a society like that of ‘Cosmian Hall’ has 


not been endangered by the source of disagreement we 
find in it, as we are told it has not been. The decompo- 
sition which gocs down to the root not only of Christian, 


. . . | 
but of ethical systems, must result before long, and must re- | 


sult, we would add, without the least bad faith, not exactly in 
licence assuming a mask, but in a real cffort to think boldly 


upon, and to act on strong conviction by challenging, the ulti- | 


mate laws of social morality, and by proposing some quite different 
basis than that which is in great measure the heritage of Christian 
How would the members of 


beliefs and Christian sentiments. 





The chairman or leader of ‘the adult class,” which dis- | 


‘ Cosmian Tall’ like sermons traversing, in whatever good faith 
_the accepted principles of moral sincerity and purity, or the 
attempt to establish a new theory of life, on more distinctly 
‘physiological’ principles, than any as yet accepted in civilised 
communities ? There is, it appears, a physiological class among 
the Sunday-school classes in Cosmian Hall. Why should on 
attempt to recast social manners on materialist principles be 
more resented than any other honest application of carefully 
formed convictions? It seems to us morally certain that the 
next stage in the decomposition of belief which is going on go 
rapidly must involve the most profound, probably sincere, and 
yet alarming recast of principles of honour and principles of gelf. 
restraint, hitherto blindly accepted without sufficiently counting 
the large admixture of Christian tradition, sentiment, and author- 
ity involved in them. Whenever that crisis comes in the history of 
Cosmian Hall, we suspect that the Yankee Cosmos will turn out to 
be a Chaos. And unquestionably something of the same kind must 
come sooner or later in the social history of England. And then, 
if either a new foundation for the old morality be not forthcoming 
—which seems to us very unlikely—or else a new access of belief 
| in the old foundation, that society will not be any longer a cosmos, 
_ but a chaos, It is hoping against hope to fancy that there is any 
common standing-ground in practical morality for men who retain, 
and men who give up, the faith which has made practical morality 
what it is. For a little while longer the force of inherited feelings 
may keep the world of action comparatively secure against the 
invasion of radically new beliefs. But it can be but for a little 
while. ‘Though we should earnestly maintain that the conscience 
| has a distinet source of life of its own, which cannot suddenly 
disappear, even though the belicfs which are in most complete 
| consonance with it vanish, we do not believe that that ordinary 
life can ever be completely independent of the intellectual inroads 
habitually made on it. The ethical basis of thought is, we believe, 
deeper than the dogmatic ; but unless it succeeds in moulding the 
dogmatic to its own temper, it will suffer the decomposition 
inevitable through constant contact with a decomposing theory. 
| ¢ Cosmian Hall’ is a remarkable sign of the times. But it is not 
by any means a sign of the ages. It is a transition-stage between 


| Cosmos and Chaos. 





THE COMTE DE PARIS. 
| Ww E have not read the volumes that the Comte de Paris has 
| published on the American Civil War; but we have little 
| doubt that their literary merits are more than respectable, and 
still less doubt that they will make the doors of the French 
Academy fly open at the next vacancy, even if such plebeian men 
of letters as M. Taine or M. About should be bowed away with a 
| cold sneer. The Academy likes titles more than it likes style. It 
is proof against the literary fascinations of Renan, but it cannot 
resist the advances of any Royal Highness who writes passable 
French. The ‘‘ reception” of the Comte de Paris will be a red- 
letter day in the calendar of the second-rate aristocracy and the 
first-rate bankers to whom the reign of Louis Philippe was the golden 
age of France. Ifthe Comte de Paris were to be officially weleomed 
to the Academy by his uncle the Duc d’Aumale, the literary festival 
of the Orleanists would be complete. Much might be hinted 
about the political glory and the domestic virtues of a King who 
always contrived to desert his friends in the nick of time to save 
himself from sharing their ruin, until the impatience of Paris 
| forced him to fly from the Tuileries in a cab. Something might also 
be said about the healthy wish of the old monarch that his sons 
should be well educated, and about the boldness with which he 
An eloquent and pathetic passage 


sent them to a public lycee. 
} might be delivered on the untimely death of the Due d’Orleans, 
lthe father of the Comte de Paris; the Duc d’Aumale 
might skilfully suggest that if Providence had not thus cut 
short a noble life, France might have been spared from the 
miseries amid which she has been drifting ever since she cut her- 
self loose from the anchor of constitutional monarchy. ‘Then 
| might come a glowing description of the virtues and the talents 
; which the father had transmitted to Ilis dignity in 
exile, the part that he had taken in the American War, the 
military talents that he might display if the field lay open, the 
literary powers that would suffice by themselves to build an 
honourable name, the industry of a toiling politician, the thirst 
for the accumulation of facts that he had learned in the land 
which is the home of ordered freedom, the wisdom and the fore- 
sight which were proof against the temptations of political excess, 
| might all be woven into a subtle prediction of the beatitudes that 


and 


the son. 


| would come to France with Louis Philippe LL. 
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A good deal of the eulogy would be strictly true. The Comte | a family vault, large enough to bury the whole House of Bourbon. 


de Paris is a young man of high personal character and consider- 
able talents. He is unstained by the frivolities, far less by the 


| The last effort to form a Fusion showed, it is true, that the breach 
| between the two families was as wide as ever; but on the other 


vices, Which might almost seem to be inseparable from the princely ‘hand, the Orleanist Princes ostentatiously proclaim that they are 


state. He has not lived a life of the laborious idleness which is 
filled up by the thing called “‘ sport.” From his youth he has been 
a student, and he has carefully fitted himself to do the work 
of a constitutional King, not by shooting pheasants, but by 
mastering blue-books. He has travelled, and he has seen as much 
of real warfare as he could learn while General M‘Clellan was 
trying to defeat the Confederates by a kind of engineering which 
signified a profuse employment of spade industry. At Twicken- 
ham the Comte de Paris had abundant time to make himself 
acquainted with the reasons why the English Monarchy had 
succeeded and the French had failed. Seeing the great part 
which Trades’ Unions were playing in England, and which 
they might play in France, he also specially studied the labours 
of the Royal Commission that investigated the doings of these 
institutions some years ago, and the result has been two very 
respectable books. One, written while he was in England, gives 
a strikingly fair account of the Trade Societies. It is totally 
free from that unreasoning prejudice with which they were once 
regarded by most Englishmen of social position and wealth. 
Another was written after he returned to France, and it was in- 
tended to supply a Commission of the National Assembly with 
information which it had solicited from him. It presents the same 
tone of fairness as the first account, but it is much more minute. 
It is, in fact, a sort of Blue-book, the first perhaps ever written 
by a man of his rank. We are bound to add that both works, 
if conspicuously free from the prejudices of France, are 
equally free from her liveliness. They are, indeed, rather 
dull. If they are a fair specimen of the Prince’s literary 
powers, he will never be a brilliant writer, although he 
should study Voltaire al! the days of his life, and write as much. 
Like the Duc d’Aumale, however, he must have a strong passion 
for the exercise of the literary craft; because he has toiled at the 
composition of a large history, amid all the turmoil of French 
politics, during the last two years. 

The Comte de Paris has other advantages. Tis friends praise 
the calmness and the sureness of his judgment. M. Hervé, the 
editor of the Journal de Paris, and therefore the official eulogist 
of the Orleanist House, breaks out into ecstacies over his youthful 
wisdom. He asks us to believe that the Comte de Paris 
unites ‘“‘the meditative and profound spirit of William of 
Orange to the good grace and the charm which were absent from 
the melancholy founder of Constitutional Monarchy in England.” 
It is easy to smile at so preposterous a compliment, and yet to 
admit that the Comte de Paris is a very sensible young man. If 
he were not a very sensible young man, he would be no grandson 
of Louis Philippe. Ile seems indeed a paragon of good-sense 
when compared with his Quixotic cousin. All that cousin’s talk 
about Divine Right, the White Flag, and the Church seem as absurd 
to the Comte de Paris as they do to an ordinary Englishman. 
The present writer had the advantage of talking with him about 
the Comte de Chambord’s pretensions at the very time when one 
of the White-Flag letters spread confusion through the whole 
camp of the Royalists; and it is no breach of confidence to say 
that the young Prince could not have dismissed his cousin's 
semi-supernatural claims with more polite contempt if he had 
been an English Member of Parliament. He _ said that 
he and his relative differed so widely on fundamental 
questions as to make it useless for them to discuss their 
positions. Ile held fast by the Louis Philippe, or rather by the 
English, idea that a limited and hereditary monarchy was the best 
form of government, because it united the strength of tradition to 
the force of the popular will. He recognised his cousin as the 
head of the Royal House, because it was important to keep the 
hereditary claim unbroken ; but the distinctive claims of Legiti- 
macy were bowed aside with polite and silent scorn. It is true 
that he afterwards went to see his cousin, and did him some kind 
of homage ; 
construed, the visit may have meant merely that he admitted his 


but, it is said, he went against his own will. Strictly | 





| hot pretenders to the Throne. Their journal states that they will 
|make no step towards the Crown without the consent of the 
| Comte de Chambord. ‘This means that they would be very 
happy if he would abdicate. But he does not show the slightest 
disposition to betray the trust of Providence by handing the 
White Flag to a Prince who would stain its purity with two ugly 
bars of red and blue. A more prosaic cause than loyalty prevents 
the Comte de Paris from becoming a pretender to the Throne. 
He dare not offer to take it, because if he did he would split up the 
Royalist party, and destroy even his small chances. The Royalists 
are strong only so long as the Legitimists and the Orleanists act 
together, but they would be overpowered if they were to fight 
singly. The Comte de Paris, then, is no pretender, for the all- 
sufficient reason that he dare not be. 

The most sensible of men have usually some craze, and that of 
the Comte de Paris is the form of political insanity which will be 
called Louis Philippism when the mad-doctors shall have had time 
to push their classifications into affairs of State. He is smitten 
with the belief that he can import the British Constitution 
whole. He and his party act as if they fancied the British 
Constitution to be kept in the Tower along with the Crown 
Jewels, or as if’ they thought that the Lord Chancellor took 
it home every night along with the Great Seal. They seem to 
fancy that they can lay the British Constitution on the 
table, make drawings of it, copy sections of it, form 
duplicates of it, and take them across the Channel in a 
carpet- bag. And they think that France would be for 
ever cured of the pestilent stings of recurring revolutions if 
they could only set up the British Constitution, like another 
brazen serpent in the wilderness. ‘That strange political superstition 
reminds us of a story which is told of some Japanese merchants 
who bought an English steamer, and had it sent to Yeddo, 
under the care of English engineers as well as sailors. The 
proud Japanese fancied, however, that they themselves could 
manage without the insolent foreigners, and so the engineers 
were dismissed, Away went the steamer on its trial trip, worked 
solely by native talent, and all seemed to go well, until the 
Japanese engineer came to the captain, and confessed with a long 
face that he could not stop the engines. Nothing could be done, 
then, but to port the helm, and make the steamer go round and 
round in the spacious harbour until the fires burnt low and 
the engines were out of breath. The Japanese had got the 
British Constitution, but they found it a tremendous white 
elephant, ungovernable without its British keeper. The 
Orleanists have been in precisely the same position, although 
they do not know it. During the reign of Louis Philippe, they 
had a thing that they fancied to be like the British Constitution, 
and it was entrusted to the most skilful of native engineers, in the 
person of M. Guizot. But M. Guizot could not stop the ter- 
rible machine, and unlike his Japanese brothers, he was too 
proud to confess that the cranks and the valves had become 
unmanageable, and that the oil which he intended to pour 
upon the hinges always got into the fire, and would blaze up 
with such a flame as to drive him out of the engine-room, So 
the ship went straight ahead and struck on the reef of Revolution, 
M. Guizot and the Comte de Paris have never learned that, even 
if they could import the British Constitution, it would be worse 
than useless unless they could also import Englishmen. The 
British Constitution works admirably in England because the 
country is peopled by Englishmen, and because Englishmen have 
been made what they are by the political discipline of a thousand 











years. 

And there is another difficulty that 
and his friends have never been able to see. There is no 
British Constitution to import. The British Constitution 
has never been seen by any human eye. The phrase signifies 
merely the subtile, complex, and ever-shifting machinery by 
That machinery is never 


the Comte de Paris 


which the nation exercises its will, 


cousin to be older than himself, and hence, in the ordinary course | the same in two successive generations, or indeed in two 


of events, the nearest heir to the Throne; but the multitude do 
not draw precise legal inferences, and M. ‘Thiers correctly antici- 


| 


successive years. A strong King, an imperious Prime Minister, a 
House of Commons lifted on the wave of popular enthusiasm, a 


pated what they would say when, on hearing of the interview, | House of Lords strengthened by momentary popularity, fervent 


he rubbed his hands, and declared the Orleanists to be undone. | political or religious convictions among the people, may at any 


It was instantly said that they had abandoned the principles of | moment change the political centre of gravity. 


What the text- 


Constitutional government, and the Comte de Chambord has lost | books describe is not the Constitution, but merely the husk of 
no opportunity of assuming in the face of France that such is the | power, and the husk is all that the Orleanists can import. But they 
fact. A Radical paper said that one of the manifestoes was like | might as well attempt to revive the monastic life of the fourteenth 
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ceutury by building a few abbeys, by copying the mediaeval archi- 
tecture, and by exactly following the old monkish rules, as to give 
France the constitutional life of England by erecting a copy of the 
English constitutional machine. ‘The mere fact that they believe 
in the possibility of such a feat betrays a fatal lack of that common- 
sense which is the basis of all real statesmanship. 

The Orleanist family have traded on their respectability, and it 
must be confessed that their lives have, on the whole, been 
almost oppressively decorous. Nothing worse was said of Louis 
Philippe than that he loved money. Tis sons and his grandsons 
have lived up to the standard of English respectability. Louis 
Philippe’s Court was pure, and so would be that of the Comte de 
Paris. A decorous tone has also been spread through the ranks 
of the Orleanist party. Speaking and acting like educated 
gentlemen, they seem to be paragons of propriety in comparison 
with the Bonapartists, whose Press betrays the swashbuckler 
tone of a hired bravo, whose oratory is as loud aud bullying as 
the invectives of a barrack-room, and whose statesmen have 
the pushing insolence of intellectual lacqueys, clad in their 
master’s clothes, but ready to shrink into abject servility 
at the glance of a master’s eyes. ‘The Bonapartists are the 
rowdies of France. ‘They are to France what the planters of 
Virginia were to the United States before the Civil War, which 
for ever broke the pride that was based on organised crime. Itis easy 
to understand the reason why the Republicans regard the Orleanists 
with a certain measure of respect, and the Bonapartists with 
mingled hatred and disgust. The Orleanists are respectable, but 
we repeat that they have traded on their character. ‘Their 
Princes gave out that they would keep clear of all intrigues, and 
never seek to wear the Crown unless the nation should offer it to 
them ; and no doubt they would have been very glad to be wooed 
on such terms. But the nation has treated them with silent 
disdain, and the Legitimists have never forgiven Louis Philippe 
for proving false to Charles X. ‘They have punished his calcu- 
lating selfishness by jealously watching the Duc d’Aumale and by 
looking coldly on the Comte de Paris. Such adversity soon 
broke down the proud reserve of these Princes, and their 
house in the Rue Faubourg St. Honoré has notoriously been 
the centre of political intrigue. ‘To the Republic they have 
been more dangerous than the Comte de Chambord himself, 
because they have been more subtle; and they have not, 
like him, the excuse of fanaticism. Their principles would not 
forbid them to aid in the organisation of the Republic ; and in 
truth, the Duc d’Aumale said in his election address that although 
he preferred an hereditary Monarchy, he would accept a Republic 
if it were the choice of France. They might have organised the 
Republic and made it stable if they had flung aside their wretched 
dynastic contention, and acted like patriots. Nay, they might 
have been the first citizens of the Republic if they had thus pre- | 
ferred their country to their little family cravings for the pomp of | 
kingly state. But behind the rampart of their respectability they | 
have preferred to weave a web of family intrigues. ‘They are | 
keeping France in a turmoil, although they could give her peace. | 
All the respectability in the world cannot outweigh such an offence 
against the State; and we venture to predict that, among the | 
personages who now influence the political forces of France, there | 
are none that history will. judge more severely than the able, 
lettered, decorous band of ‘Princes who are represented by the | 
Comte de Paris. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

oe ae 
THE PHYSIOLOGICAL VIEW OF *“ WILL.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Your article on ‘* The Physiological View of ‘ Will’” has 
fallen into my hands at this place. Into your discussion with Mr. 
Lake I do not enter, but I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that throughout Dr. Carpenter's recent work the author has 
sought to establish, not the existence of Will, but that of 
Free-will. 


ria 

and th 
reverie—while they enormously weaken the power di ane 
usually called voluntary action.” 

The argument is thus very well stated, but neither you nor 
Dr. Carpenter appear to see that the facts tell dead against 
the thing to be proved, namely,—the freedom of the will 
seeing that in them you admit that the will is so little free that 
afew grains of poppy-gum can enormously weaken its action, 
Instead of being free, it is subject to the bondage of various 
poisonous agents, be they the narcotics named, or strong drink or 
the poisonous gases of the poor man’s tenement. All the higher 
faculties of man are the sport of toxic agents. j 

If this be so, and I do not deny it, “‘ Give me an ounce of ciyet 
good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination,” for, as Tennyson 
somewhere says,— 


and affections, to the fancy, the imagination, 


** There is a poison in his blood, 
At such strange war with something good, 
He cannot do the thing he would.” 
In this discussion, moreover, let us not forget Lessing’s,— 
“All are not free who can bemock their bonds.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Keswick, July 27. Joun CuHaARLes Bucky, 


(Dr. Bucknill himself misunderstands our position, which is, not 
that our will is not subject to physical conditions, but that, within 
given and changeable limits, its action is free. We never heard of 
anyone who maintained that any element in human nature was 
otherwise than subject to conditions. A paralysed man has a wil, 
and free-will, but no exertion of his will can enable him to move the 
paralytic arm. What we do hold is, that so far as the will acts at 
all, it is free. The poison diminishes the sphere of the will's 
action, makes the conditions which fetter it more numerous and 
more fatal, but still, so far as the will continues to act at all, it is 
free. Nor is there any paradox in supposing that the wilful use 
of pernicious stimulants diminishes, and eventually almost ex- 
tinguishes, the greatest of human functions.—Ep. Spectator.] 

“LIVINGSTONE IN AFRICA.” 

(To THw EvitoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Though my conscience does not permit me to allow that E 
have not given unity to my poem by making Livingstone, as the 
ideal modern Christian explorer and traveller, with his high aims: 
and faith in ultimate victory, the centre of it throughout; yet to 
the second charge your reviewer brings against me, of occasional 
obscurity, I suppose I must plead guilty, since he has so totally 
misunderstood the passage which he has quoted from Living- 
stone’s soliloquy as not to perceive from the context that 
Livingstone therein is speaking of the mysterious dispensation 
of madness, a subject suggested to him by the tale of a negro, 
which I suppose him to recall as having heard recounted by his 
bivouac fire, concerning the transformation of a man into a 
leopard,—a transformation which the man accused of so trans- 
forming himself for murderous purposes actually believed had 
indeed taken place, though without the concurrence of his own 
will. But Livingstone adds, in the last two lines you quote, that, 
save for Revelation, we are all only a little less bewildered than 
even such a madman. 

I have surely represented Livingstone as indignantly repu- 
diating the suggestion that civilising missionary labour either 
has been or will be of no avail; earnestly convinced, too, from his 
own experience that the negro is not so black as he has been 
painted, but abounding in good qualities.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RopEN Noe. 





[We read the passage carefully, and some half-dozen times, 
without having the slightest suspicion of the true explanation 
of it.—Ep. Spectator.] 





PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION BILL. 
(To THE EpiTtoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 
Srr,—While the principle of this measure is still being hotly 





Dr. Carpenter's argument, which you think ‘“ subtile,” proves, 
if his facts be correct, that the will is less free even than the 
intelligence and the emotions, for surely the depression of a power 
or faculty is a more undeniable sign of its bondage than its 
exaltation or enhancement can be. 

Dr. Carpenter's argument, as you putit, is that there must “ be 
some real and radical distinction between what is involuntary and 


what is voluntary,” because ‘various stimulant poisons, like | 


haschisch and opium, are found to give an increased intensity and 
vivacity to the inyoluntary elements of character—to the desires 


discussed, it is perhaps hopeless to expect attention to a detail of 
it, but I should like to ask why Lord R. Churchill's proposal 
| that one or more of the ‘three parishioners” might be women 
was instantly extinguished in “laughter.” Since women are 
allowed to present to livings, the ‘‘ proper-sphere ” argument can 
scarcely be applicable here. And when we reflect that probably 
eighty per cent. of an average congregation is composed of 
women, and of men who go because women want them to, to 
| ignore women utterly is surely something like ingratitude. When 
| the promised ominous extension of the new procedure into the 


| 
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regions of morals and doctrine takes place next year, the case 
will of course be harder still—I am, Sir, &c., F. H. A. H. 





NONCONFORMIST COMPREHENSION. 
[To THE EprroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I have seen your opinion expressed in the Spectator several 
times that there is more liberty of thought in Established than in 
« Free” Churches. As a Dissenter, I was loth to believe this, but 
recent events in the North and elsewhere have almost persuaded 
me that you are right. I venture to call your attention to the 
latest act of intolerance among Nonconformists that has come 
under my notice. At a select committee of the Regent’s Park 
Baptist College, a majority recently passed a resolution which will, 
if ratified and consistently carried into effect, eject every student 
who does not hold the dogma of eternal torments.—I am, Sir, &c., 
lL. 





POETRY. 
o 
HECUBA BESEECHES AGAMEMNON TO AVENGE 
HIER SON, 
[Evriripes, Llecuba, 774-833.] 

Now, for the cause for which I clasp thy knees, 
Listen, and if thou deemest that my wrongs 

Are justly borne, I bear and am content ; 

sut else, O King! avenge me of the man, 
This wickedest of hosts, who neither fears 
The nether world, nor upper, and hath wrought 
The wickedest of deeds; for many a time 

He sat among my guests and ever stood 

First of my friends, and so received my son 

In wardship, with provision as was meet, 
And slew him, aye! and having slain, denied 
Due burial rites, but cast him on the waves. 
For me—I am a slave, and doubtless weak ; 
Yes—but the gods are strong, and strong is law, 
Which sways the gods, for verily of law 
Comes faith in gods that rule us, and the sense 
By which we live, dividing right from wrong. 
Shall law appeal to thee, and be contemned ? 
Shall he who slays the guest, who robs the shrine, 
Escape unpunished? Nay, for then would be 
No justice anywhere in human things. 
Far be such baseness from thee! yield me, King, 
The suppliant’s meed of pity; stand apart, 
As stands a painter, and regard me well, 
And know what woes are mine. But yesterday 
I was a queen, I am thy slave to-day ; 
T had a noble offspring, see me now 
Childless and old—no fatherland, no friends— 





BOOKS. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Wer have, in our first notice, given a description less elabo- 
rate than the subject deserves, though perhaps somewhat 
more lengthy than our limits could easily afford, of that part of 
the above work which is marked by vigour and precision of 
thought, and range and depth of learning. In turning to the 
division which remains, we gain as much in the intrinsic interest 
of the subject-matter as we lose in the character of the medium 
through which we contemplate it. In the dissertation on the 
Miraculous which precedes the examination of the antiquity of 
the Christian Scriptures already reviewed by us, the author throws 
his argument into the form of criticism of such writers as Dr. Mozley 
or Archbishop Trench to exhibit the weakness of the case for the 
supernatural, and an account of the argument of Hume to show 
the strength of the case against it. A criticism of him therefore 
would take the form of a criticism of them at second-hand, not a 
valuable kind of intellectual effort. We propose, instead of 
making it, to approach the subject from another point of view, 
and ask whether the history of science itself does not suggest a 
certain doubt as to the attitude towards the supernatural which 
is taken by the thinkers followed by our author. We prefer 
the term “supernatural” to ‘ miraculous.” It seems to us to 
mean something more definite and more intelligible, but the other 
term could always be substituted for it by one who prefers it ; for 
the implied contrast with Nature, which is the point at issue, is 
the same in both. 

The degree in which we should give credence to any account of 
a supernatural occurrence, as indeed of any other occurrence, 
would depend partly on our respect for the accuracy and veracity 
of our informant, and partly upon the expectations in our own 
mind. ‘The last element, with which we are now dealing, is 
incomparably the most important, in regard to Christianity. 
Indeed it is the only one which affords the majority of Christians 
any ground for forming an opinion at all. How many persons 
who read even the name of the volume we are reviewing, are 
capable of estimating the author's attack on the antiquity of the 
Christian Scriptures? And yet it will be felt that his criticism 
touches the smallest clement in their views of the events narrated 
in the Christian Scriptures. Now how far is this reasonable with re- 
gard to what is supernatural in those events? Is the supernatural 
essentially improbable? Is there anything which prepares our 
minds for a region lying beyond the order of Nature, and possibly 
invading it at certain intervals with seemingly irregular patches 
of alien territory? The only thing which can do so, we should 
answer, is that which leads us to expect the future to resemble the 
past—Experience. If there be any one who denies all knowledge 
of a power which acts directly upon him, not by evolving the 














Surely the wretchedest of mortal things. 
[Ayamemnon seems to be about to depart. 

Unhappy that I am! where wilt thou go? 

I seem to speak but vainly, woe is me ! 

© foolish mortals, why do we pursue, 

Careful, as duty bids, all arts beside, 

But this one art—Persuasion—though it be 

Sole lord of men, desire not with desire 

E’en at a price to learn, and so to sway 

All hearts to what we would, and gain our end ? 

Who after me can hope for happy days ? 

So many sons I had, and all are gone, 

And I am borne away in shameful guise, 

A captive of the spear, and see the smoke 

Rising above this city of my birth. 


| 
Listen again. ‘Thou seest this dead child ; 

Pay him due honour, ‘tis to thine own kin 

Honour is paid. One word is lacking yet. 

Oh! that there dwelt within these arms a voice 
(The work of art, Dadalean or divine),— 

These hands, and these white hairs, and weary feet, 
All should together cling about thy knees 





present from the past, but by infusing a new stream of agency 
into the current of life,—then though such a one may possibly be 
convinced of the real existence of an event that he cannot explain 
by any natural principle, we should imagine that distrust of his 
senses, or of the senses of the witnesses of that supposed event, 
would be a more rational way of accounting for his impression, than 
the hypothesis of any cause so entirely unknown to him as that 
needed to work a miracle. And it is our conviction that all those 
who believe the narrative of Christ’s life either find in it this cor- 
respondence with some part of their own lives, or believe on 
wrong grounds. We do not think the evidence for anything that 
happened eighteen centuries ago can be strong enough to over- 
come all the expectations formed by our experience of all the 
laws which rule this world. If, as Mr. Lewes says, ‘ the starting- 
point is always feeling, and feeling is the final goal and test,” 
the largest share in our belief about others must originate in that 
which we have felt ourselves, whether those others live now or 
lived 1800 years ago. ‘There are some to whom the presence of a 
fountain of initial influence is the thing they are most certain of. 
‘To such persons the miraculous will never be hard of belief, the 
something above nature is always present to them, and the man- 
ner in which it shall manifest itself is a secondary question. For 
nature, as Coleridge has said, is no more than that which is in 





With tears, with all imaginable speech. 

O Lord! chief light of Hellas, hear, and reach 

A hand of helping to my helpless age,— 

Aye, though I be as nothing, reach it forth. 

Still should the good man serve the cause of Right, 


And to ill-doers work continual ill. 
ALFRED CHURCH, 


| process of becoming—that which has its roots in the past,—that 
| which is ** about to be born.” ‘This influence, on the other hand, 
is no part of the chain of cause and effect, but something creative, 
original; something that does not merely help the good to grow, 
but calls forth good out of evil. If any words coming from 





* Supernatural Religion, London: Losgmans. 
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the past suggest that the speaker was in some close union with 
this creative power, it will not be a difficult thing to believe that 
he was able to return from the region beyond the grave. But in 
this kind of belief there is nothing transferable. That A, B, and C 
have this conviction is no help towards D having it, in the same way 
that their view of anything obvious to the external senses would 
be. And so far, therefore, as anyone tests any belief by its trans- 
ferableness, he can take no account of this. We have discussed 
on a former occasion, and do not now propose to return to it, the 
question what the attitude of those who have no such preparation 
for belief in the supernatural ought to be towards the super- 
natural. We would speak now of another preparation for this 
belief which is wholly intellectual, of that indication which the 
laws of nature themselves afford of laws above nature; an indi- 
cation, we hold, which is afforded by the graduated subordination 
of law in the natural world. 
The author we are reviewing notices this view as a common 
fallacy. ‘It is,” he tells us (p. 44), ‘‘a fundamental error to 
speak in such a sense of an ascending scale of laws. ‘There is no 
standard by which we have any right thus to graduate phenomena.” 
This is the statement on which we would join issue with him. We 
are not careful about nomenclature. We suspect that much error 
has its source in the fact that we use the same word for an ordin- 
ance about human actions, which owes its very existence to the 
fact that it can be broken, and an observed sequence in the 
phenomena of Nature which is, while the circumstances continue 
unchanged, invariable. But we must take language as we find it ; 
we shall have to go on talking about laws of nature and laws of 
men, and all we can do is to point out the fact that the word is, 
in the first of these senses, a metaphor, and that no inference 
must be drawn from it in which this metaphorical character is for- 
gotten. For instance, when our author denies our right to ** speak of 
an ascending scale of laws,” he has, we imagine, in the back-ground 
of his mind, a reference to complicated questions of jurisdiction, 
and ultimate reference to some court of final appeal. Now we 
at once admit there is nothing like this in Nature. When the 
judge of one Court sets aside the decision of another, he is per- 
forming an act which is not a good type of anything that happens 
in those sequences of which Science takes account. Whether it is 
a much worse type, indeed, than any decision whatever of a judge 
is of any event in the natural world, we very much doubt, still 
custom has sanctioned this way of looking at things so far, and 
we must accept it, while to carry it on to this further stage of 
conflicting jurisdiction would, we admit, bring in decided error. 
When, therefore, our author asserts that the laws of Nature work 
harmoniously side by side, we would not accept these words 
conveying the antithesis to the view we are trying to set forth. No 
doubt there is a harmonious working throughout the whole 
kingdom of Nature, in a sense in which you do not find the same 
thing in the human world. But what we mean is this—Whatever 
such a fact as the rise of a needle to meet a magnet is to such a 
fact as the continued pull of the earth on that needle at the same 
time, that the events of the world which is above Nature are to 
the events of Nature itself. For consider the statement of the law 
of gravitation—every particle of matter attracts every other with 
force varying inversely as the square of the distance. Of course 
that goes on being true always. But here comes in another kind 
of discriminating attraction, which in some sense sets aside this 
The needle recedes from the vast mass 


S 


indiscriminate attraction. 
which is pulling it, and approaches to the tiny bar which is also 
pulling it, we must say, with a superior strength. And most 
certainly it is not from theology or metaphysics, but from science 
itself, that we gain the conception of a certain subordination in 
the laws of Nature. It would be easy to illustrate this assertion 
from the writings of living physicists, but the most striking 
illustration of it which occurs to us is to be found in the first con- 
ception of Chemical Affinity, and the relations which it bore to the 
prevailing conceptions of the time in which it arose. ‘The picture 
which it presents to us of the difficulty which those who have 
watched the triumph of one kind of law have in adjusting their 
attention to the indications of another, has so many striking analo- 
gies with the state of mind in our day which these volumes imply 
and express, that it is worth giving the reader with some amount 
of detail. 

About the time that Newton was completing the mighty work 
which the mechanicians of the sixteenth century had begun, 
scientific attention was drawn towards a world presenting the 
exact antithesis to that in which his genius had first discerned 
order and law, a world escaping observation by its minuteness, 
as the other baffles imagination by its vastness,—the world, in 
modern dialect, of molecular action. Science was not then the 





| elaborately divided region it is now. One part of it Ons led to 
another, instead of, as now, being cut off by almost insuperable 
| barriers from every other, and any great discovery in one part 
| would send its echo through the whole domain. And we can 
, imagine that, partly by contrast and partly by a suspected simi- 
| larity,the knowledge gained respecting the movements of mighty and 
distant masses quickened and guided investigations concernino those 
| at hand, and infinitely small. The expectations which men would 
bring with them into this region are obvious from a review of the 
| knowledge which they had gained of the other. The work of the 
| great astronomers of this time was, as we believe all great scientific 
| work is, almost as much destructive as constructive, Seeing that 
| movement was perpetual in the heavenly bodies, and came to an 
| end on earth, people had invented principles of motion for the 
| unchanging quite different from those with which their experience 
|} of the changing had made them familiar, and what they had to 
| learn from ‘the new philosophy” was that these familiar laws 
_ had a further range than had been suspected, and that the prinei- 
| ples which held good for earth held good for heaven also. Now, 
| turning with this view to speculations on the internal constitution 
| of matter, how natural that they should suppose that here, too, 
| the principles of mechanics should explain everything. They 
had just learnt sthat the Same cause produced effects of the 
most opposite character,—effects so different, that they only could 
be referred to the same cause by what we may term, we believe 
with the strictest adherence to the meaning of the word, a great act 
of faith. It was inevitable that in the mental impulse thus 
generated, any cause heterogeneous to that which had shown 
itself universal when it was believed to be only local should be 
swept aside as a mere incumbrance in the path of Science. And 
it is a very striking point in the analogy we are trying to suggest, 
that the state of chemical science at this time was suchas toa 
great extent to justify this assumption. Chemistry in the time 
of Newton, except so far as it was a handmaid to medicine, was a 
guide to the discovery of the philosopher's stone, and the investi- 
gator who interrupted his labours at the furnace and alembic to 
become intimate with the thoughts of his predecessors, had to 
wade through fanciful dreams and obscure allegories, belonging 
rather to the region of magic than of science. When this was 
brought into contrast with the demonstrations of mathematicians, 
it seemed that the contrast was one between the fancies of 
dreamers and the principles of Science itself. In discarding these 
mystical dreams, and adhering to the clear and certain teaching of 
Mathematics, would be found, it seemed certain, the clue to the 
whole labyrinth of Nature. 

It was with this conviction ever present that students of Nature 
approached the problem of that action of matter on matter which 
is exhibited to our senses only by the changed qualities of its results, 
and it was by the help of an ideal system of mechanics that they 
attempted to explain it. Chemical action was to be made clear by 
imagining the ultimate particles of one substance as a series of 
little wedges, all driven into that with which it was to combine, 
while some force from without smote upon them, and broke up 
the body to be dissolved by this means, so that it was ready to 
unite with the other; or we might imagine one set of particles 
shaped like a lancet and the other like a well-fitting sheath, 
so that the greatest change in the properties of the two sub- 
stances were observed from their union, or they might be 
likened to a lock and key. ‘The effervescence of an acid and 
alkali in combination was the breaking-up of the brittle par- 
ticles of the alkali by the sharp points of the acid, the fact 
that the acid was composed of sharp particles being one our 
sense of taste was sufficient to decide. ‘lhe science of medicine 
was to be revolutionised by mathematics. ‘The action of poisons 
and medicines would be alike explained according to the shape of 
the ultimate particles, and the physician who was no mathematician 
would be stigmatised as a quack. ‘These are all the speculations 
of distinguished scientific persons of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, just about the time that chemistry was 
disengaging itself from the fancies of the alchemists and be- 
coming a science. But did these geometrical fancies help it one 
step? ‘They were a simple hindrance in its way. ‘The root-idea 
of chemistry, the very conception of chemical combination, is 
impeded by the attempt to represent it in any mechanical fashion. 
Some of our quotations are taken from the teacher who first 
discerned the true import of this root-idea, Boerhaave, the great 
Dutch physician, who was driven to publish his lectures on 
chemistry by the surreptitious editions which his fame had tempted 
his pupils to publish in his name. Of course it is the same thing 
to say that he recognised the peculiar nature of chemical affinity, 
and to say that he saw it to be something which could not be 
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made clear by these ideal diagrams. And yet he seems to 
think that though they cannot make it altogether clear, they 
may do something towards this result, and nothing can be 
more timid than his protest against the mechanical ten- 
dency of which he is himself so often an illustration. In an 
oration in 1718, on the thesis that ‘‘ Chemistry is capable of 
clearing itself from its own errors” (a proposition which we 
must rescue from its abject cautiousness by remembering 
that chemistry then meant almost the same as alchemy), he 
criticises himself as much as any one, in saying, ‘* Although the 
alliance of late maintained between geometry and natural philo- 
sophy has very much increased the use of the former and the 
solidity of the latter, yet it has been perhaps too much the 
fashion of this age to solve all phenomena mechanically, as of the 
preceding to account for them chemically ” i.e., on the abstruse 
and semi-magical principles of the alchemists. Now, what we 
would impress upon the reader's attention is that it was by an 
apparent return to these fanciful and mystic principles that this 
great chemist won attention to the idea which was his legacy to 
the world. In reading his curiously fervent description of 
chemical union, it has occurred to us that it may have been 
from the phlegmatic Dutchman that Goethe took the plan 
of the strange romance in which he has traced an analogous 
law moulding human destiny, — ‘‘the Elective Affinities.” 
The chemist, indeed, almost rises to the poet as he speaks of 
this mysterious foreshadowing of human passion in the world of 
matter. ‘* Consider,” he addresses his audience, “ the agitation 
you have observed in any violent solution” (the word by which 
he designates chemical union); “ the heat, noise, and confusion 
continue only till all the particles of the solvent have embraced 
all the particles of the solvend,—in the moment of their perfect 
union there is perfect calm. . . . . Here is no mechanical action, 
no violent propulsion, but love, if love is the desire of intimate 
union. ‘This is a paradox, I confess.” Strange that a lecturer 
on chemistry should open a fertile vein of discovery in this fervid 
sally of imagination, and obstruct it by such dry and cautious 
suggestions as his lancets and sheaths, his locks and keys, his 
wedges and mallets! The poetic, not the mechanical idea was the 
safe guide here. When Boerhaave was prefiguring the romance 
of a poet, he was opening the gates for a science of Chemistry, 
when he was retreating towards the demonstrations of mechanics 
he was throwing up earthworks against its advance. These mechani- 
cal fancies help neither our imagination nor our understanding; if 
they correspond with any fact, it is by mere chance ; they rest on 
no experiment, and elucidate no reasoning. The parable of 
huntan feeling, on the other hand, does point out exactly the 
characteristic law of chemistry. It is the *+ paradox,” not the 
prose rationalism, which connects and arranges the characteristic 
facts of a science, which is surely another way of saying it is 
nearer the truth. 

‘That may be,” the author we are reviewing, or rather the 
thinkers whom he is following, would reply, ‘‘ but in illustrating the 
universal tendency to make a principle which has explained a 
great many things explain everything, you make no advance to- 
wards establishing the ascending scale of principles in the natural 
world which is to prepare the way for a principle which overrules 
all below it.” But the striking fact to Boerhaave in chemical 
combination was that in some mysterious sense gravitation seemed 
set aside by it. ‘+ When gold is dissolved in aqua regia,” he says, 
‘“‘the particles of the gold remain so firmly united with those of 
the aqua regia, that though they are eighteen times heavier, yet 
they keep suspended in the fluid. Do you not plainly discern here 
a certain mutual virtue by which each particle of the gold loves, 
holds firmly, and unites with each particle of the liquid?” And 
elsewhere he recognises it as the very distinction between 
mechanical action and this new power which he is describing, 
that in the first the parts ultimately arrange themselves according 
to their respective weight (as in a mixture of water and clay), and 
in the second this tendency to yield to the pull of the earth is held 
in check by some mutual bond. Of course, the pull of the earth 
is going on all the while upon the molecules of gold during their 
suspension in aqua regia, just as it is on a man who is rising in 
a balloon, but what is it that is resisting it? What corresponds 
to the balloon? No material thing, surely. We can only say 
that the selective force by which one particle of matter ‘loves, 
retains, unites with” another, does take precedence of that indis- 
criminate attraction of every particle of matter for every other 
which is the most universal fact we know of the outward world. 

It appears to us that the world of thought has, in our day, 
taken up an attitude towards physical science exactly analogous to 
that which the world of science, at the beginning of the eighteenth | 
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century, took up towards mechanics. The chasms in time which 
we have seen bridged by the uniformity of natural law are not 
less vast than those in space which the contemporaries of Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, or Newton saw bridged by the laws of motion ; 
it was as difficult for them to think of one law of motion 
for a star and a bullet, as for us to think of one law of 
evolution for the creation of man and the production of a new 
variety of pigeons, In both cases there has been a wonderful ex- 
pansion of a principle supposed to have a certain limited applica- 
tion, in both cases there has resulted a tendency to assume that 
what has explained so much will explain everything, and that any 
rival principle is an impediment in the path of truth. Just as the 
men of the seventeenth century were tempted to think that 
mathematical science was the whole of science, so the men of the 
nineteenth are tempted to think that scientific thought is the 
whole of thought. And in like manner, we believe the progress 
of thought will unfold new spheres of law, the first dim appre- 
hensions of which will seem as fanciful to the scientific world as 
the “amor” and “amicitia” of the Dutch physician doubtless 
did to his mathematical contemporaries. 

We do not offer an analogy as a proof. We believe that there 
are few more potent warnings than that which lights up an opinion 
of the present with sudden similarity to an error of the past, but 
it is impossible to translate a warning into a demonstration. And 
we are quite aware that the present views of all scientific men 
would be against the conviction we still venture to express, that 
the view of Nature as a series of ascending forces, becoming more 
potent as they become more discriminating, is a preparation for 
finding a still stronger force beyond Nature, dealing with the spirits 
of men, 

Whether the supremacy of this spiritual law over the natural 
was ever manifested in such an event as * the resurrection of an 
absolutely dead man,” is a question of historical evidence,—it is 
only the possibility of such an event which is a question for scien- 
tific thought. The ability of our author in dealing with the first 
of these questions, and his feebleness in dealing with the second, 
reminds us that very few persons have the necessary mental 
equipment to deal with both. We have endeavoured merely to 
point out something in the region of the natural which prepares 
the way for the supernatural, and cannot enter on the question as 
to the degree in which this would modify the demand for evidence 
—a question liable to much misapprehension. No readiness to 
believe can convert a bad piece of evidence into a good one. A 
jury would not believe that an honourable man had paid his debts, 
that a benevolent one had relieved pressing distress, on the testi- 
mony of one who had no means of knowing these facts; and if the 
Resurrection of Christ takes the place with us of facts like these, 
we still require evidence to believe that it happened. But let us 
carefully distinguish between the character of the evidence and 
the character of the fact. We have said that we hope the effect of 
these volumes will be to bring out this distinction, and disen- 
tangle the question as to whether the narrative of certain 
events which occurred long ago is miraculously shielded from 
error, from the further question whether an influence is acting 
upon us now which is above Nature. ‘This disentanglement 
is one of the greatest needs of our time. While it is uncompleted 
—while the correction of a date slackens the hold of the spirit on 
all that is most precious to it, and the tradition of an uncritical 
period of history must name an author or the fountains of life 
will fail—honesty in dealing with these records is impossible, 
The intellect cannot give its verdict faithfully, while the strongest 
hopes and fears stand by with their bribes and threats. And thus 
| the divorce between the love of truth and a sense of spiritual 
| reality is consummated day by day in pure and earnest natures, 
land the love of God has come to be associated in the minds of 
| secular observers with irreverent carelessness as to fact. 

These volumes may do much to end this fatal divorce. ** Here,” 
| our author says virtually, ** are, on the one hand, facts demanding 
some overwhelming mass of evidence, and on the other, an array of 
evidence which is plainly inadequate, for it is not contemporary. It 
is as if you were trying to prove some unheard-of facts about the 





| Civil War, by some testimony you could not trace higher than the 


Anyone who is to decide whether the 
| author has made out his case must possess learning superior to his 
own, a pretension certainly not made by us. We have carefully 
limited our review of this part of his work to a condensation of 
his argument where we think it strongest ; we do not, therefore, 
deny that an answer may take the form of simply denying his 
conclusion. But there are many whom the mere perception 
that this is a question of scholarship will awaken to the violent 
jar which their whole mental apparatus must undergo, if it is to 
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perform any judgment at all on this matter in response to the 
summons of Christ, ‘Abide in me.” We can easily conceive 
any one coming to think that those words mean nothing, but 
that they should mean something to which the preliminary should 
be ascertaining a date is to us quite inconceivable. 

The problem will be simplified, we believe, when both sides 
have learnt to recognise that desire is an inevitable assoc‘ate, 
though it must never be a guide, of belief. The antagonists of 
Chiistianity must concede that what may have been in the past is 
just as legitimate an object of wish as what may be in the future ; 
and Christians themselves, that it is no more legitimate. If any 
one thinks that the resurrection of Christ is an event on the 
possibility of which speculation may occupy itself without 
rousing desire, he does not know what that speculation is; he 
is not really allowing the possibility of the fact. We believe 
this most desirable of all events to be proved to us by the only 
evidence that could prove it,—that of the history of the human 
race; but if we had to surrender this belief, if clearer insight 
into the history of the time taught us that it was founded on 
illusion—we should still say, as we say now, ‘‘ The loss of the 
most striking historical illustration of our convictions respecting 
the eternal and unchanging does not remove the ground of these 
convictions. What happened, we believe upon a complex chain 
of evidence; what is, we discern by those faculties what take a 
direct hold on reality, and beyond which investigation cannot 
reach.” 





DOROTHY WORDSWORTH’S SCOTCH JOURNAL.* 
EveryruinG fresh we learn of Wordsworth deepens the impres- 
sion of that hardy imaginative simplicity which is the chief charac- 
teristic of his genius. This is one great charm of his sister’s diary 
of the Highland Tour of 1803. Miss Wordsworth, who cherished 
every incident connected with the origin of one of his poems, puts 
down in this journal, not for public perusal, but for the wife who 
stays behind with her child, the modest story of their adventures, 
and yet not a word in it from beginning to end betrays the con- 
scious seeker after asthetic feelings, or suggests the attendant 
nymph sharing something of the glow of a poet's inspiration. 
There is a remarkable self-restraint, not to say fortitude, in 
the manner in which the constantly recurring bad weather, and 
not unfrequently severe discomforts of the journey are described, 
as though nothing better were to be expected. ‘There is not a 
trace of the feeling that there was any sort of merit in the ideal 
objects of the travellers’ search, or any prerogative belonging toa 
poet which is injuriously treated by the buffets to which ordinary 
men are liable. The journal is as simple and natural as if there 
were no poetic reputation either to gain or to keep up. When 
any touch of poetry marks the journal, it is as plain that it 
comes there through the natural ardour of the writer’s own— 
not even her brother’s—feelings, as it is that when you might 
conventionally have expected it, it is often not to be found. Miss 
Wordsworth writes generally with extreme literalness of the inci- 
dents of travel, though, of course, as one whose expectations are 
on the stretch for the beauties of which she has heard so much. 
Her brother and Coleridge figure not in the least as poets, but 
simply as fellow-travellers who share her fatigues and enjoyments, 
and who frequently help her to discern what is most memorable. 
Anything less like the style of a ‘sentimental journey,” of a 
pilgrimage made in order to experience exalted feelings, it is im- 
possible to imagine. Moreover, there is no effort in Miss Words- 
worth’s diary to look at things with her brother’s eyes. She 
keeps her own eager, lively eyes on everything, and even when 
she gets hold of a scene which profoundly strikes her, she does 
not attempt to Wordsworthise upon it, but just defines her 
own impressions, and there leaves it. A being of completer 
simplicity than Dorothy Wordsworth we should think it not easy 
to find again. Principal Shairp, in his very interesting preface, 
gives us De Quincey’s graphic account of her wild bright eyes and 
abrupt reserve of manner thus :— 

“¢ For face was of Egyptian brown;’ rarely, in a woman of English 
birth, had I seen a more determinate gipsy tan. Her cyes were not soft as 
Mrs. Wordsworth’s, nor were they fierce or bold ; but they were wild, 
and startling, and hurried in their motion. Her manner was warm, 
and even ardent; her sensibility seemed constitutionally deep; and 
some subtle fire of impassioned intellect apparently burned within her, 
which—being alternately pushed forward into a conspicuous expression 
by the irresistible instincts of her temperament, and then immediately 
checked in obedience to the decorum of her sex and age and her maidenly 


condition—gave to her whole demeanour, and to her conversation, an air of 
embarrassment, and even of self-conflict, that was almost distressing to 





* Recollections of a Tour made in Scotland in 1803 by Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited 
by J. C. Shairp, LL.D., Principal of the United College of St. Salvator and 
St. Leonard, St. Andrews, Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas, 
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witness. Even her very utterance and enunciation often suffered j 
point of clearness and steadiness, from the agitation of her oneain 
organic sensibility. At times the self-counteraction and self-bafiling of aM 
feelings caused her even tostammer. But the greatest deductions from 
Miss Wordsworth’s attractions, and from the exceeding interest which 
surrounded her, in right of her character, of ber history, and of the 
relation which she fulfilled towards her brother, were the glancin 
quickness of her motions, and other cireumstances in her deportmem 
(such as her stooping attitude when walking), which gave an ungrace. 
ful character to her appearance when out of doors.” : 


But though this bright, eager manner penetrates many portions 
of her diary, there is no trace in it of the embarrassment or con. 
flict of feeling of which De Quincey speaks, and which may yery 
possibly have been more or less provoked by his own critical 
glances. What one notes in it is the delicacy of her appreciation 
of all the human interests of the scenes visited, a consider- 
able power of artless intensity in describing any scene, whether 
grand or simple, which struck her imagination,—and it was oftener 
simple than grand,—and a certain ardent nimbleness in her manner 
of looking at things which reminds one very often of the few sets 
of verses by her published amongst her brother’s poems. One ig 
especially often reminded in this journal of that charming little 
child’s poem by Miss Wordsworth, beginning,— 


“What way does the wind come? Which way does he go? 
_ He rides over the water, and over the snow, 
Through wood and through vale, and o’er rocky height, 
Which the goat cannot scale, takes his sounding flight.” 


The full brightness of that gay and breezy little poem is to be 
found less frequently than we could wish in the diary of this 
rather gloomy-weathered tour ; but one is very often struck with 
the pleasure which Miss Wordsworth feels in tracing, just as in 
that poem, the effect of an influence of which she cannot tell 
the whence or the whither, and the extreme enjoyment with 
which she takes note of anything like a god-send. ‘Take this, for 
instance :— 


“The woman of the house was very kind: whenever we asked her 
for anything it seemed a fresh pleasure to her that she had it for us; 
she always answered with a sort of softening-down of the Scotch excla- 
mation, ‘Hoot ! ‘Ho! yes, ye’ll get that,’ and hied to her cupboard in 
the spence. We were amused with the phrase ‘ Ye’ll get that’ in the 
Highlands, which appeared to us as if it came from a perpetual feeling 
of the difficulty with which most things are procured We 
asked for sugar, butter, barley-bread, and milk, and with a smile and 
a stare more of kindness than wonder, she replied, ‘ Ye’ll get that,’ 
bringing each article separately. We caroused our cups of coffee, 
laughing like children at the strange atmosphere in which we were: the 
smoke came in gusts, and spread along the walls and above our heads 
in the chimney, where the hens were roosting like light clouds in the 
sky. We laughed and laughed again, in spite of the smarting of our 
eyes, yet had a quieter pleasure in observing the beauty of the beams 
and rafters gleaming between the clouds of smoke. They had -been 
crusted over and varnished by many winters, till, where the firelight 
fell upon them, they were as glossy as black rocks, on a sunny day 
cased in ice. When we had eaten our supper we sat about half an hour, 
and I think I had never felt so deeply the blessing of a hospitable 
welcome and a warm fire. .... . The walls of the whole house were 
of stone unplastered. It consisted of three apartments,—the cow-house 
at one end, the kitchen or house in tiie middle, and the spence at the 
otherend. The rooms were divided, not up to the rigging, but only to 
the beginning of the roof, so that there was a free passage for light and 
smoke from one end of the house to the other. I went to bed some 
time before the family. The door was shut between us, and they had 
a bright fire, which I could not see; but the light it sent up among the 
varnished rafters and beams, which crossed each other in almost as 
intricate and fantastic a manner as I have seen the undor-boughs of a 
large beech-tree withered by the depth of the shade above, produced 
the most beautiful effect that can be conceived. It was like what I 
should suppose an underground cave or temple to be, with a dripping 
or moist roof, and the moonlight entering in upon it by some means 
or other, and yet the colours were more like melted gems. I lay look- 
ing up till the light of the fire faded away, and the man and his wife 
and child had crept into their bed at the other end of the room. I 
did not sleep much, but passed a comfortable night, for my bed, though 
hard, was warm and clean: the unusualness of my situation prevented 
me from sleeping. I could hear the waves beat against the shore of 
the lake ; a little ‘syke’ close to the door made a much louder noise; 
and when I sate up in my bed I could see the lake through an open 
window-place at the bed’s head. Add to this, it rained all night. I 
was less oceupied by remembrance of the Trossachs, beautiful as they 
were, than the vision of the Highland hut, which I could not get out of 
my head. I thought of the Fairyland of Spenser, and what I had read 
in romance at other times, and then, what a feast would it be for a 
London pantomime-maker, could he but transplant it to Drury Lane, 
with all its beautiful colours !” 


Evidently the indications of poverty of resource in the Highland 
woman’s larder, the triumph with which she identified anything 
asked for, as amongst the very small category of things obtainable 
in her house, made the little meal all the more delightful to Miss 
Wordsworth, who felt a poetry in the surprises of nature and 
life, which she could not so much feel in the habitual order thereof. 
This seems to have been the secret also of her delight in the flying 
shadows crossing the rafters as she lay in bed in the Highland hut, 
listening to the plash of the waves of Loch Katrine, and yet think- 
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ing more of the novelty and picturesqueness of her own position, 
in one compartment of a hut shared with her by a cow and the 
Highland ferryman and his family. Indeed, as every one has 
noticed who has hitherto criticised this diary, Miss Wordsworth 
is always more alive to the human touches in the midst of 
natural beauty, than even to the natural beauty itself. On Loch 
Lomond she singles out a little bark-hut on a lonely island as an 
object of special interest, and they get the boatman to land at 
the bark-hut, that they may enjoy its beauty the more. Again, 
how a single desolate figure makes the whole scene seem deso- 
late to her, and how her words immediately shiver, as it were, in 
sympathy with the loneliness she feels !— 

«Came to a bark-hut by the shores, and sate for some time under 

the shelter of it. While we were here a poor woman with a little child 
by her side begged a penny of me, and asked where she could ‘ find 
quarters in the village.’ She was a travelling beggar, a native of Scot- 
land, had often ‘heard of that water,’ but was never there before. This 
woman’s appearance, while the wind was rustling about us, and the 
waves breaking at our feet, was very melancholy; the waters looked 
wide, the hills many, and dark, and far off—no house but at Luss. I 
thought what a dreary waste must this lake be to such poor creatures, 
struggling with fatigue and poverty and unknown ways!” 
What a tone of sympathetic dreariness there is in the words, 
‘the waters looked wide, the hills many and dark and far off,” 
when they come in as the mere shadow of the poor woman's deso- 
lation. Again, observe her delight when the solitude of Loch Awe 
is broken by the sudden appearance of a vessel on it :— 

“ After we had wound for some time through the valley, having met 
neither foot-traveller, horse, nor cart, we started at the sight of a single 
vessel, just as it turned round the point of a hill, coming into the reach 
of the valley where we were. ‘She floated steadily through the middle 
of the water, with one large sail spread out full swollen by the breeze, 
that blew her right towards us. I cannot express what romantic images 
this vessel brought along with her—how much more beautiful the 
mountains appeared, the Jake how much more graceful. There was 
one man on board, who sate at the helm, and he, having no companion, 
made the boat look more silent than if we could not have seen him. 
had almost said the ship, for on that narrow water it appeared as large 
as the ships which I have watched sailing out of a harbour of the sea.” 
Of course, the chief interest of this journal will be usually re- 
garded as its account of the few incidents which were the germs 
of some of Wordsworth’s most striking poems,—that, for instance, 
which suggested the lines to a Highland girl at Inversneyde, upon 
Loch Lomond, and that which gave rise to the lines, ‘* What, 
you are stepping Westward?” In both instances we see some- 
_ thing more than the mere occasion, indeed, the true germ of the 

poetic conception which makes the poem, in Miss Wordsworth’s 
own thought. In both cases we find it easy to conceive that 
Wordsworth’s fine tribute to his sister,— 

“ She gave mo eyes, she gave me ears, 
And humble cares and delicate fears, 
A heart the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love and thought and joy,” 


was literally true; for in both cases the starting-point of the 


“A bondage sweetly brook’d, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life,” 
is more deeply charged with meditation; but the “delicately 
chastened” activity conveys better the exact idea of the feminine 
modesty with which the Highland lass deprecated her own power 
to choose her words correctly, than the grander range of the 
poet’s language. 

The part of the journal completed in its present shape in 1804 is 
more vivid than that finished in 1805, and more full of delicate 
touches. It is obvious that the last portion suffered from the 
diminution caused in Miss Wordsworth’s own enjoyment of her 
reminiscences by the tragical death of her sailor brother early in 
1805. Principal Shairp’s prefatory account of Miss Wordsworth 
and of her relation to her brother, is written with fine taste and 
discrimination, and this volume is one which adds a strong 
personal regard and affection for Miss Wordsworth to the plea- 
sure of the wide range of associations which her brother's great 
name excites in the mind of all genuine lovers of his deep and 
buoyant genius, 





THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN ON THE OXUS.* 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 
WANDERING about the camp at Khala-ata, after his unpleasant 
reception by Colonel Weimarn, and summing up his posi- 
tion, Mr. MacGahan began to calculate how many days it 
would take him to starve. He had no provisions for himself 
and his people,—they had been living on sour milk during 
the last two days of their journey;—nor had he shelter of 
any kind; an unendurable privation, if he should have to remain 
stationary under the scorching sun. After a while he was 
accosted by some officers, who gave him a cordial welcome, and 
expressed their sentiments in no measured terms. Mr. MacGahan 
was not a little surprised to hear these officers, who combine avery 
severe discipline with much freedom of speech, call Colonel 
Weimarn ‘ canaille d’ Allemand,” without the slightest hesitation. 
One of them made room for the exhausted traveller in his 
kibitka, where he enjoyed food and rest while he studied the 
means of outwitting Colonel Weimarn with success and safety. 
The cavalry were to march next day, and Mr. MacGahan thought 
of attempting to escape from the camp with the marching column, 
to leave it in the darkness, make a wide circuit, reach the river, and 
pass the detachment,—manceuvres which he hoped to accomplish 
easily, as he could march twice as fast as the troops, At mid- 
night came an order from Kaufmann that the troops were not to 
march, and there was evidently ‘something up,” which Mr. 
MacGahan could not make out at the time, but afterwards dis- 
covered to have been a dashing attack made by 600 'Turcoman 
horsemen, under Sadyk, a famous brigand in the Khan’s service, 
upon Kaufmann’s camels at Adam-Kurulgan (a place with 
which he was to become acquainted later on), and which 





poem, its very mood and tone of feeling, is supplied by the sister, 
though all the brooding power of the brother was needed to | 
make so much out of so little. ‘Take the first case as an example. 
This is Miss Wordworth’s account of the Highland girl to whom 
her brother’s poem was, but not till after many weeks, written :— 


“I think I never heard the English language sound more sweetly | 
than from the mouth of the elder of these girls, while she stood at the | 
gate answering our inquiries. her face flushed with the rain: her pro- | 
nunciation was clear and distinct: without difficulty, yet slow, like that | 
of a foreign speech She moved with unusual activity, which | 
was chastened very delicately by a certain hesitation in her looks when | 
she spoke, being able to understand us but imperfectly.” 
And here is the fine passage into which Wordsworth expanded | 
his sister’s thought :— 

“ Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a mountaineer: 
A face with gladness overspread ! 
Sweet smiles, by human-kindness bred! 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays ; 
With no restraint but such as springs 


| 


ee eee 


| proved that he 


had not yet reached the river. If the 
traveller had carried out his plan of giving the marching column 
the slip, he must inevitably have fallen into the hands of 
the Turcomans. There was nothing for it but to wait, and he 
describes that waiting almost pathetically. There was dust every- 
where, so thick and penetrating, that a tent was not the least 
protection against it; there was nothing to do, and “ not the 


| slightest scrap of anything to read”—what an image of forlorn- 


ness, suggestive of a state of things in which Debrett, or Brad- 
shaw, Moses and Sons’ Price List, or even Tupper would be a god- 
send !—and nothing to hear but ‘‘ the singing of the soldiers, which 
could be heard all day long, although the poor fellows had nearly 
nothing to eat, and no vodka to drink.” 

After five days, no news of Kaufmann, and the reduction of his 
horses to a pitiable state—for though there was a large store 
of barley in the fort, Colonel Weimarn refused to give him a 
grain ; the brave little beasts used to come whinnying to their 
master for something to eat, and to bite ravenously at dry brush- 
wood— Mr. MacGahan resolved to start, regardless of conse- 





From quick and eager visitings 

Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech : 
A bondage sweetly brook’d, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life ! 


quences, and offered his people a hundred roubles to go with him. 
‘They had previously refused to start, except with troops, but 
| they ultimately consented, and he arranged his flight for the same 
Ile was, curiously enough, helped by his adversary, 


So have I, not unmoved in mind, ) evening. ; = a 
Seen birds of tempest-loving kind, * | who had been growing uneasy at receiving no news from Kauf- 


Thus beating up against the wind.” 
Noble as the passage is, and especially its concluding image, Miss 
Wordsworth’s description conveys a far more distinct definition 
than this does of the real manner portrayed, when she speaks of 
the girl's want of knowledge of English as “very delicately 
chastening” her activity, by the hesitation of bearing and 
modesty of speech it produced. Wordsworth’s phrase, 








| mann, and for exactly the same reason. Ile, too, feared Khiva 


_ would be taken without him, and decided to march, in hopes of 
“meeting a courier. ‘He took this resolution,” says Mr. Mac- 
Gahan, ‘the very day I had planned to escape, and so made it 
comparatively easy.’ ‘The position now becomes as ludicrous on 
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one side as it is serious on the other, and Mr. MacGahan relates 
the incidents of his flight with delightful humour and unaffected 
simplicity, without the very smallest infusion of boasting, charac- 
teristics which distinguish the whole of his valuable and entertaining 
work, The vanguard of Cossacks started, he dropped silently into 
the rear, and when they had gained the summit of a sand-hill, a mile 
from the camp, over which the road led, he as silently dropped 
out again, turned his horses’ heads to the north, and plunged into | 
the darkness, guided by the North Star, and exulting in the free- | 
dom of the open desert, with the stars above, and the fresh air of | 
morning blowing in his face. Here he lingers for a moment, to | 
dwell on the spell of the desert-life, ‘the existence full of an | 
untold charm, that endures long after you have quitted the | 
enchanted solitudes.” Resuming the narrative, he tells how he | 
toiled on for many hours, until he came in sight of the saline 
plain, bounded by sand-dunes, among which was the famous 
Adam-Kurulgan, or ‘ Fatal to Men.” But Mr. MacGahan’s 
glass showed him among the dunes the uniforms of Russian 
troops, and some Kirghiz guides who approached him informed 
him that they were Cossacks from Khala-ata, the very same 
whom he had quitted stealthily in the darkness! What was to be 
done now? Must hesurrenderto Weimarn? Ie knew nothing 
about the distance from Khala-ata to the Oxus, but dared 
not compute it at less than seventy-five miles; and this could 
not to be accomplished without water, which was to be had only 
on the route of the Cossacks. Almost in despair he got Mamatoff 
to question the guides, and they informed him that there was a | 
well, called Atty Kuduk, twenty miles further on, not on the road | 
to the Oxus, but four miles to the north, and that Kaufmann 
had left some troops there. He rapidly calculated that the officer 
in command at Atty Kuduk would know nothing of his detention 
at Khala-ata, and could hardly be such a man as Weimarn, so he 
resolved to push straight on to Atty Kuduk. His “ people” ob- 
jected, they had made a détour of forty miles, the horses could not 
go twenty more without rest and water, they should all be left in 
the sands without horses. But they were sternly ordered to mount. 
Peculiar relations subsisted between Mr. MacGahan and his 
** people,” to whom he declares that he was in every way good- 
natured, except on the one question of getting forward. ‘On 
that,” he says, ‘‘I was inexorable, and though they possibly re- 
garded me as one possessed of an itinerant demon, they only said, 
* Allah is great!’ and liked me none the less.” 

Not without suffering and difficulty—one of his brave little 
horses dropped in the desert, and was (again inexplicably) left to 
die—did Mr. MacGahan reach Atty Kuduk, where he was most 
hospitably received and entertained by the Russian officers ; and 
where Kaufmann had passed one week, the most critical of the 
campaign, which indeed witnessed the only serious check re- 
ceived by the Russian arms during the whole of it. Kaufmann 
had been gone six days, so that Mr. MacGahan could afford him- 
They gave him food, barley for 





| 











self only a brief space for rest. 
his horses, and water ; the latter had, however, to be procured by 
IIe was surprised during the day to hear the crowing 
They | 
{ 


a permit. 
of a cock, which sounded out of place at Atty Kuduk. 
told him its story, as follows :— 


“He had made the whole distance from Tashkent, comfortably 
perched on the back of a camel. Originally destined for the table, he 
had shown such a pugnacious disposition, and offered so courageously 
to fight General Kaufmann’s cook, who was proceeding to wring his 
neck, that the soldiers unanimously decided he should not die. This 
valiant disposition had been cultivated by him to such an extent, that 
he would give the road to neither man nor beast without a fight; and 
I actually saw him more than once attack and put to flight a dog in the | 
most daring and resolute manner.” | 





The Russian officers strongly urged Mr. MacGahan to abandon | 
his enterprise, assuring him that he could not escape the Turco- 
mans, but he believed the danger of going or staying was equally | 
divided, as Weimarn must soon hear of his flight ; and persisted, | 
so that the next noon found him on the road to the Oxus. The | 
wisdom of his decision was proved, as he relates thus :— 


“ Soon after arriving at Khiva, I learned that I had left Atty Kuduk | 
only a few hours, when an officer, at the head of 25 Cossacks, arrived, | 
breathless, with an order to arrest, disarm, and take me back to Tash- 


He had come all the way from there (600 miles), hoping to inter- 
cept me in the desert. He had heard of me from passing caravans and | 
wandering Kirghiz, who had seen me, had got on my trail. lost it, gong, 
back, and found it again; he had killed several horses, and at last 
arrived at Atty Kuduk, a few hours too late. They laughed at him 
there, and told him to follow me if he dared. They assured him I was 
then either with Kaufmann or the jackals; in either case, out of his 
jurisdiction.” 

But he was not yet with Kaufmann ; not until three more days 
of toil, danger, and suspense, of desert travel where dead camels 


marked the track, and later, dead horses, with their tails cut off, | 


kent. 


| 


whereby the traveller, who had a narrow escape between the 
Cossacks and the Khivans, learned that they had belonged to 
Turcomans. A tail serves a Turcoman as a certificate that hig 
horse has been killed in the service of the Khan, who is obliged 


| to pay for it. It was sunset on the second day, when far away 


on the edge of the desert horizon, beneath broad streaks of req 
and purple and gold, he caught the glimmer of water, and knew 
it for the Oxus. ‘*When Kaufmann reached this spot, and 
beheld the longed-for water, he took off his cap, and devoutly 
crossed himself, as did every officer on his staff, while the soldiers 
set up a shout, in spite of the Khivans who were howling around 
them, such as was never before heard in those regions.” 

They did not reach the river till long after dark. Stealthily 
they gave drink to their horses, soaked a little black bread in the 
water, and then withdrew among the dunes to camp and wait for 
daylight, asking themselves, ‘‘ What shall we see in the morning ?” 
—the white coats of the Russians, or the tall black caps of the 
Khivans? When the morning came, they saw neither. Up and 
down the river for twenty miles the sands gleamed bare and 
yellow, but there was no trace of human habitation or human 
being, only the dead ashes of many camp-fires. On again for 
another day, in constant dread of the ‘Turcomans. A blind camel 
falls over a cliff, close beside the travellers, with a broken neck, 
and hundreds of these animals are wandering about. Distant 
groups of Khivans are dimly made out, and fields of clover are 
reached, where the horses eat ecstatically ; but the darkness falls 
again, and they go on, on, until they can go no farther, and Mr, 
MacGahan bids the others sleep, while he watches. Here is a 
striking picture, among the number supplied by that memorable 
journey :— 

‘In five minutes they are all sound asleep, each with his bridle-rein 

tied to his wrist, and I am left alone, with the murmur of the river 
for company. For hours I pace up and down, for I am so sleepy and 
tired, that I cannot trust myself to sit even fora moment. The dark- 
ness is impenetrable,—I can scarcely see a yard before me. All night 
long I keep my gloomy watch, and listen to the voices of the river, 
that sound almost human intheir murmur. From time to time there is 
a flash of lightning, and the lowering clouds, the tall bluffs, and the 
white faces of my people, with the tired horses standing over them 
motionless, start into being for an instant; and then again darkness. 
With daylight we are again in the saddle. Until half an hour after 
sunrise we push on, when suddenly our ears are struck by a report 
that goes through us like an electric shock. The report is succeeded 
by another and another at regular intervals, and they come rolling up 
the valley of the Oxus, awakening the long-silent echoes like distant 
thunder. It is the roar of cannon.” 
So the intrepid Special Correspondent arrived in time, after all, 
to witness the ‘‘ battle” of Sheik Arik, the most important fight 
of the campaign. Five times before the Russians had attempted 
to reach this spot in vain; they had been driven back, beaten, 
and demoralised, either by the difficulties of the way, the in- 
clemency of the season, or the treachery of the Khivans. The one 
detachment which had succeeded in capturing Khiva had after- 
wards been slaughtered to the last man; and now the Russians 
stood at last, this bright May morning, on the bank of that historic 
river, with their old enemy once more before them. The cannon- 
ade had been going on for an hour, when the traveller reached 
the flat river-bank, whence he beheld the scene which he describes 
thus :— 

“The Oxus here was about three-quarters of a mile wide. The 
opposite shore was covered with horsemen, who were galloping 
about, while two pieces of cannon, placed down near the water's 
edge, were booming away with might and main. Looking down 
the river on my side, I beheld the Russians quietly looking on, 
while the two six-pounders were throwing shells. The opposite bank 
was about fifty feet high, while that on our side was low and 
flat. Opposite, and resembling earthworks, were the high banks of 
the canal of Sheik Arik, which here entered the oasis. On the top of 
these the Khivans had built their fort to dispute the passage. Beyond, 
glimpses could be caught of gardens and trees. They were the com- 
mencement of those of Khiva. .... . I sat on my horse watching the 
progress of events with all-absorbing interest. There was a sense of 
difficulties overcome and dangers passed after my thirty days’ chase, 
which, with the exciting scene before me, was well calculated to put a 


| war-correspondent into good-humour. Suddenly a shell, which exploded 


among the cavalry on the opposite bank, produced panic and confusion. 
‘here was a scampering off in every direction ; a moment after horses 
were brought down, the two pieces at the water’s edge were hauled off, 
and a few minutes later there was not a soul to be seen on the other 
shore. Thus ended the battle of Sheik Arik.” 
Shortly after, Mr. MacGahan, making his way towards the 
Russians, was accosted by an officer, who asked him, ‘* Who are 
you?” ‘An American,” was the reply. ‘‘ Youare the man who 
crossed the Kyzil-Kum alone? Allright. Come along, and I will 
present you to the General,” said the officer. The General was 
Golovatchoff, but a few hours afterwards the thirty days’ chase 
came toan end. Mr. MacGahan had returned to the eamp with 
the officers, and paid his respects to General Kaufmann, who 
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—— . . ‘on . . 
shook hands with him, told him he was a molodyetz, or “ brave | fitness for the mastership of the great school over which he now 
fellow,” gave him an account of the campaign up to that time | presides. 


(which we find in the second section of the book), and freely 
accorded him permission to accompany the army to Khiva. They 
crossed the Oxus on the Ist of June, and camped within ten 
miles of the city on the 9th. All the way the people came in 
groups to meet Kaufmann, whom they called the * Yanin- 
Padshah,” or ‘IIalf-emperor,” which title he accepted with grave 
They brought him offerings of bread, apricots, 


composure. 
The Khan, who had 


and sometimes a lamb or a_ sheep. 
written several times to Kaufmann, professing the greatest 
astonishment at hearing that the Russians were invading his 
domains, and requesting them to withdraw immediately, sent him, 
on the 9th, a last letter, in which, humbly proffering his submis- 
sion, he professed his readiness to surrender at discretion, and to 
throw himself on Kaufmann’s mercy. Kaufmann stopped the 


bombardment, and wrote to the Khan, directing him to ride | 


out the next morning, with 100 followers, before the gates 
of the city, and there the terms of surrender would be dictated 
to him. But the Turcomans, whose bravery Mr. MacGahan 
exto!s, wanted to fight, and the Khan was embarrassed between 
them and the Russians; so he ran away, and left his uncle to 
surrender the town. ‘This was done, to the perfect satisfaction of 
the people, though the fight was renewed in a desultory way ; and 
on the 14th, the Khan came back, rode humbly into his own 
garden, with about 20 followers, dismounted at the foot of the 
avenue of poplars leading to Kaufmann’s tent, bared his head, 
and bowing low, ascended the little platform on which he was 
accustomed to receive the homage of his subjects, and knelt 
before the camp-stool whereon sat the renowned Governor of 
Turkestan. 

The interest of this book (which is beautifully illustrated) is 
so manifold that we can only indicate its variety. Perhaps the 
personal narrative will prove most generally attractive, though 
such a result is not within Mr. MacGahan’s intention. He care- 
fully recounts the proceedings of each of the Russian detach- 
ments, and of the negotiations subsequent to the fall of Khiva, 
thus producing a thoroughly complete military and _ political 
history of the campaign. He gives a picturesque and vivid 
description of the mysterious Central-Asian city, its palaces and 
people, its extraordinary fanatics, its trades, industries, and cruel- 
ties. He enters fully into the manners and ways of the Russian 
officers and soldiers. He says so much that is pleasant and 
promising of the Grand Duke Nicholas, that he makes the 
reader sorry for the family disgrace that has befallen the Czar, 
in the person of his nephew. Ile relates the incidents of the 
ruthless campaign of Kaufmann against the Turcomans in a spirit- 
stirring style indeed, but with no palliation of its needless 
severity, and with human kindness and sympathy which make 
his book appeal to other feelings beside admiration; and 
he strictly abstains from discussing the political situation of the 
Russians in Central Asia, though he anticipates that the fall of 
the last stronghold of Islamism in Central Asia * will tend to 
confirm the belief, already wide-spread in these countries, that 
the Russians are invincible.” 


MR. WICKITAM’S “TIORACE,”* 


Tue most noticeable feature of Mr. Wickham’s book is its | 
strictly useful, practical, business-like character. An editor of | 


Horace commonly gives us, in language more or less ornate, 2 
sketch of the poet's life, reflections on his character, and an essay 
on his literary genius. These are often very pleasant and even 
profitable reading. The subject with which they deal is seemingly 
inexhaustible. The latest writers on it find something which 


their predecessors have not said equally well, or even not said at 


atall. Mr. Wickham seems disposed to define more narrowly 


the province of the editor, but it must be allowed that he per- 


forms all that according to his conception falls within it with 
admirable completeness. Readers to whom Horace is a means 
of culture or a delightful amusement—and no classic counts a 
following so numerous and so enthusiastic—may think the book 


somewhat dry and jejune. The student will value it very highly, | 


the more highly the better qualified by previous attainments he 
is to judge. For the purpose of that intelligent understanding of 
the language and matter which is the aim of the scholar, no help 
could be more trustworthy and thorough. ‘The volume gives the 
happiest augury—so far as any book can give it—of the editor's 





* Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia. The Works of Forace, with a Commentary. 
Ty E. C. Wickham, M.A., Master of Wellington College, and Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. Vol.1. The “Odes,” Carmen Seculare,” and * Epodes.” Oxford : 
the Clarendon Press. 1874 





We are first struck with the thorough treatment which the 
editor gives to the important subject of the Horatian manuscripts. 
One hitherto uncollated MS. (dating from the tenth century) has 


| been made use of, and supplies some interesting readings. But 


of more importance is Mr. Wickham’s lucid and intelligent review 
of the state of the text. English editors are commonly content 
to accept with a somewhat indolent acquiescence the results obtained 


| by the more laborious Germans. ‘This is in a measure inevitable, 
| because we are almost entirely without the class of professional 
| 

} scholars who are able to spend months or even years on the 


engrossing labour of collation. Many men well qualified for the 
task are bound to bestow on teaching so large a proportion of 
their time and energy, as to leave a remainder wholly inadequate 
to such a labour as the formation of a text. But an editor can at 
least make himself and help to make his readers acquainted with 
the history and relative value of the MSS., and it is not the 


and instructive manner. 

The chronology of the ‘* Odes” is another matter which receives 
irom him a careful attention. It would be hazardous to predicate 
novelty of any remark that may be made on a subject the litera- 
ture of which would almost suflice to fill an ordinary library, 
still there are even well-informed students of Horace who may 
learn something from Mr, Wickham’s remarks on this point. ‘To 
most readers, to take an instance, Maecenas seems to occupy the 
same position of patron throughout the whole of the poet's career. 
They will here find themselves corrected. In his introduction to 
the Fourth Book of the ** Odes” the editor writes :— 

“ The position of one name in the book marks more clearly still the 

contrast between the two epochs, both in respect of the outer world and 
of Horace’s own life. Maecenas, whom even in B.C. 1% he addressed 
as ‘prima dicte mihi, summa dicende camena,’ is mentioned but once in 
this book. His birthday is the occasion of Ode 11, and he is spoken of 
in terms of the old affection ; but (1) we have no hint now of his being 
still interested in polities, a change which tallies with the date assigned 
by Dio (liv. 19) to his loss of Augustus’s favour and retirement from 
public affairs, in B.C. 16; and (2) he is no longer the patron to whose 
praise Horace looks as his highest reward. The three books of ‘Odes * 
have been published for some time, and the verdict anticipated in iii, 30 
has been accorded to them. The author is now the intimate of 
Augustus. He has been selected to compose the hymn for the Secular 
Games, and the public voice ratified the Emperor's choice.” 
Some excellent remarks follow in illustration of the position that 
this book exhibits more proofs of artistic arrangement than any 
other collection of Horace’s poems. Mr. Wickham points out 
that after the prelude (Odes 1 and 2), in which he deprecates 
the task imposed upon him, he skilfully arranges the four odes 
which form the substance of the book :— 

“ They stand in two pairs (evidently not on any chronological ground, 
for Ode 6 must be at least two years earlier than any of them). ..... 
At the beginning of the book and at its end each pair is divided between 
Augustus and one of the young princes, so that any praises of the latter 
may seem to lead up to and merge themselves in the glory of the 
former. .... . The middle of the book is occupied with the expansion 
of the same theme as that of Ode 3, the only theme besides the 











| blessings and triumphs of the Empire which seems to wake him to any 
| of his old lyric fire, the consciousness of his own poetic power, and the 
immortality which be can confer on others, as he has secured it for 
| himself. Odes 6, 8, and 9, like Ode 3, while they express Horace’s 
| inmost feelings, lead also directly to the main purpose of the book. In 
| his own words, he gives Augustus the panegyric for which he had 
|asked, and ‘pretium dicit muneri.’ They are divided by Odo 7, 
which enforces the lesson that no other immortality must be looked for ; 
high blood, eloquence, piety are alike powerless to save from the end of 
all, mortality,—a handful of dust and a shadow. They are followed by the 
ode to Ligurinus, a forced tribute to the professions of Ode 1, and with 
reference toit. Then he finds a place not too conspicuous for his private 
friendship for Maecenas. Two more odes in his old characteras the poet of 
wine and of iove, the second manifestly acompanion and sequel to an ode 
of Book iii., complete what he thinks necessary to give the relief of variety ; 
and he returns to Tiberius’ victory and, what he values more, the 
domestic peace of Augustus’ reign.” 
Of a similar character are the ingenious and thoughtful remarks 
in which the connection of thought in the various odes, a con- 
nection often very slight and obscure, is traced out. We take as 
an instance, though it is not superior to many others, part of the 
analysis of Ode ii., 18,—‘* Non ebur neque aureum Mea renidet 


in domo lacunar ; “— 

“Horace opposes two pictures: one of himself, contented and happy 
with his farm and poetry; the other, of some rich man so full of plans 
for building and increasing bis property as to forget death, and 
to commit wrong and robbery. Ode 15 complained of tho great 
growth of tho villas of the wealthy, on the ground of the waste of 
ground, which was wanted for agriculture. This ode touches on another 
evil incidental to this passion, the unjust and cruel ejection of small 
owners from their ancestral properties. It is this which gives the 
special colour to the usual satire on the folly of leaving death out of 
Death is not only more certain than all our plans,— 


” 


our calculations. 
| he is the great equaliser and redresser of wrongs. 
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The main part of the editor’s work, the annotation on the text, 
we must be content to leave almost unnoticed. It would be easy 
to pick out passages in which we prefer an interpretation which he 
rejects, and possible, perhaps, here and there to make out a good 
case against him. We prefer to express generally our respect for 
the subtlety and good sense which mark his exegesis. ‘The merit 
of judicious discrimination, if not of originality, belongs to such 
notes as that on flavus, in ‘ Villaque flavus quam ‘Tiberis lavit.” 
‘* The habitual epithet helps the sense of ‘use and wont,’—you 
must leave all you know so well;” and this on dauru, in,— 

“Longaque fessum militia latus 
Depone sub lauru mea.” 
‘* Probably with a certain play, ‘my bay tree,’ the bay being the 
appurtenance of poets, as well as of warriors. ‘ You haven't 
found the bay on the battle-field, come and look for it in the 
poet’s peaceful garden.’” 

On the whole, this is one of the most praiseworthy and useful 
editions of a Latin classic that English scholarship has produced, 
a work worthy of the graceful dedication which Mr. Wickham 
has prefixed to it:—‘‘'To the dear and honoured memory of 
John Conington.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Young Brown ; or, the Law of Inheritance. By the Author of “ The 
Member for Paris.” 3 vols, (Smith and Elder.)—The author replies 
in a preface to adverse criticisms which were passed on his novel as it 
appeared in the Cornhill Magazine, but replies, we think, with more 
vehemence than success. He defends his choice of a subject, a subject 
which may be briefly described as the profligacy of a great noble, with 
its results, and he defends it with arguments which are ludicrously 
inconsistent. The writer, he tells us, must not be a mere amuser, he 
must be a teacher. As a teacher, he must not be prohibited from topics 
which furnish him with most impressive lessons. We thoroughly agree 
with the proposition. But when he goes on to say that this prohibition 
would have deprived us of all sorts of great classical masterpieces, he 
is adopting a very different argument. “ Anacreon,” he says, would 
not have written “his Odes,’. Virgil his ‘ Bucolics,’ Ovid his 
‘Fasti,” Tibullus and Propertius their ‘Elegies,’ Horace, Juvenal, 
and Martial their ‘Satires,’ &c.” Juvenal and Horace excepted, 
none of the other writers mentioned can possibly be considered as 
teachers, so far as concerns the subject in question. We never heard 
of Martial’s “ Satires,” but is there anything of a higher purpose to be 
discerned in the brutal licence which disgraces so many of his epigrams ? 
Is there anything didactic in the few unhappy passages where the ideas 
of a corrupt age disfigure the pure pages of Virgil, in the loose effusions 
of the pseudo-Anacreon, in the erotic poems of the Roman writers of 
elegy, in the De Arte Amandi of Ovid, for instance,—for the Fasti, one 
or two obscene passages excepted, have nothing to do with the question ? 
Or does the writer simply mean to say that we should have missed a 
great deal of elegance if great writers had not been licentions? If he 
does, we shall not condescend to argue the point. When he asserts that 
“a general lowering of the tone of morality, public and private, tallies 
with the period when journalists and novelists were first tied down to the 
inexcrable law ‘of saying nothing to scare people,’” we can scarcely 
think he is serious, No such law certainly is kept. Every other novel 
we seo is occupied with this very theme of illicit love. But putting 
this question aside, we cannot praise either the literary execution or 
the tone of Young Brown. The plot is oxtravagantly improbable ; of 
this, at the risk of disgusting our readers, we shall give them the 
means of judging. One Duke of Courthope marries a girl after the 
Scotch fashion, and deserts her; she gives birth to a daughter, who is 
brought up ataninn. Her the next Duke, supposed to be the son of 
the first, but really a supposititious child, happening to be belated at 
this inn, seduces. The girl marries a rustic lover in time to conceal 
her disgrace, and “Young Brown” is her son. Rash and reckless 
judgments on men and things abound. India was governed by the 
Company in an utterly base and selfish way. England is no better, for 
it is _——- in the Wi ahd of a few wr officials, “ Our regiments were 
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and still perhaps are, the habitual refuge of the worst kind of criminals” 
The novel has merits; the last volume exhibits them especially 
but on the whole, it docs little credit to the writer, or to the magazine 
which introduced it to the world. 

John’s Wife. By Maude Jeanne Franc. (Sampson Low and Co.)}— 
This is a very doleful little story, written in the interest of the total 
abstainers, “John’s wife” is a young lady who has been brought 
in a home where too much drinking is the rule. The father indulges 
just short of excess; the son is a confirmed drunkard, and the beautify] 
daughter has accustomed herself to the excitement of stimulants. The 
habit grows upon her; doctors who recommend strong drinks to keep 
her up, and nurses who administer the remedy with sympathetic readj- 
ness, encourage it. In vain John’s sister intervenes, with her infallible 
remedy for drunkenness (the recipe for which is given at length), The 
infatuated creature will have nothing to do with it. She goes on from 
bad to worse ; tries to murder her little boy, and finally murders herself, 
Well, Miss Franc has a great deal of truth on her side. Has not a great 
physician lately been saying that he has known in his own practice 
five hundred cases of ladies turned into hopeless drunkards by the 
prescriptions of their doctors? But if she could have her way, what 
then? What strange form of wickedness might yet develop itself in g 
world of total abstainers ? 
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TN DOWE D SCHOOLS ACTS AMENDMENT BILL.— 
Ata Special Meeting of the Committee of Management of the British and 
vareige Unitarian Association held this day, it was resolved :— 

“That thanks are due and are hereby given to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. W. E. Forster, 
Lord George Cavendish, Mr. Fawcett, ‘Mr. Richard, and other Liberal Members of 
the House of Commons, for their strenuous, constitutional, and effectual opposition 
to the Government scheme for reversing the policy establisued by the dowed 


Schools Act of 1869.” A 
(Signed) JAMES HEY WOOD, Chairman. 
Offices of the Association, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, July 25, 1874. 


‘LIFE ASSURANCE ‘SOCIETY, 


FOUNDED 1836. 


At the recent Bonus Investigation the reserves against all liabilities were determined upon the strictest and most cautious 


principles known to Actuaries. 


The value of the protection thus afforded to Policy-holders is clearly explained by the Directors’ Report. 
The Bonus declared, after thus providing the highest known order of security, was unusually large. 


The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


The Society has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance contracts from complication. The Policies are “ indisputable.” 
The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the legal profession. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


A HUNDRED-GUINEA PRESENTA- 


A ONE-HUN DRED-GUINEA WATCH and CHAIN, 

specially prepar or the purpose 0! 

QARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL Siege GOLD KEYLESS CHRONOMETER and 18. 
FAMILY, Carat Hall-marked GOLD CHALN, with heraldic seal, 


TION WATCH and CHAIN. 


Presentation, 


din a suitable Case. 





& 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE GAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
a“ = Covered in One Piece. 


The Watch can be emblazoned with full arms and 
inscription, and forms & most useful present of intrinsic 
worth aud permanent value, and is Guaranteed by the 
Maker. 

JOHN BENNETT, 65 and 64 Cheapside, London. 





7\SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
O CHANDELIERS, - 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
INGHAM—Manovfactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 





Sogeiiy wartvelied, pertectly pare, a80 sneve whelo- | of Regatta cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge and Drill 
than the finest Coguac Brandy. Note the red materials, from 15s 6d. Knickerbocker and Play Suits, 

in Autumn Angola Cloths, from 2s, Light Tweed 

Overcoats, from 14s; ditto Melton, from 21s. 


geal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKY.” 


Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 





ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the | Guineas; Pantaloons, 31s 6d. f 
largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Their from 2!s. Specialities in Walking and Travelling 
Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty and elegance of 
fession in preference to French Brandy. It is | Coufiguration. t kel X- 
Fptiod in ot and cases for home use ond aupentey quisitely shaped.—To be had only at H. J. NICOLL'S 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to several Addresses in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, as given above. 


OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 


Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 


Strand, W.C. 
MPROVED 





and ECONOMIC 
Meat as ‘stock’ for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 


variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
simile across label. 





McCALL'S 
AYSANDU OX-TONGUES. 


tongues respectively. 
“Met with universal approval.”—TZimes, April 28, 1874. 
Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 

Wholesale: 
J. MCCALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.C. 





SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—€. LAZENBY 


of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent Street ; and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 
Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 
and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 


from Three Guineas 
with Registered Pockets, 20s and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 


42s. 


» by apr 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a —— 
—U; ” gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Lllustra- 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of tons of is Ces Stock of 

. gt ef ectro Plate. 

sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In Britannia Metal Goods. 
Dish Covers. 
Hot-water Dishes. 
Stoves and Fenders. 
Marble Chimneypieces. 
Kitchen Ranges. 
Lamps and Gaseliers. 
In 3-Ib. and 4-Ib. Tins, containing one and two | Tea Trays. 

Urns and Kettles. 
Clocks and Candelabra. 


Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 
Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry 
Yard, London, W. The cost of delivering goods to the 
— 7 most distant 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | is trining. 

take delivery at a small fixed rate. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 


OR GENTLEMEN,—IL. J, NICOLL’S 
Travelling, Tourist, Cruising, and Shooting Suits, 
Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, 


OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea-side 


Novelties in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits 


YOR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S 


Superior Riding Habits, from Three to Eight 
Riding Hats, trimmed, 


Promenade and House Jackets, ex- 


TILLIAM 8. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ir g 





Table Cutlery. 
Baths and Toilet Ware. 
Beddingand Bed Hangings 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads. 
BedroomCabinetFurniture 
Dining and Drawing-room 
Furniture. 
Chimney and Pier Glasses. 
Turnery Goods. 
Kitchen Utensils. 





With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 
"s Place; and 1 Newman 


rts of the United Kingdom by railway 
LLIAM S. BURTON will always ander- 





and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
= 6 wards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
rinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London ; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided,a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOU-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free, Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


. NEW PATENT. 
LASTICSTUCKINGS, KNEE-CABS, 
4 &e.. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 











WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEWUS, 





Inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ng. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 103s, and 16s each; postage free. | 
JOHN WHITE, Manvfacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 

7OUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and 
BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 

for giving immediate ease and removing those painful 
excrescences. Price 6d and 1s per box. ay be 
te of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 
IY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 


ask for Young's. i 


APPIN and Webb’s A 1 Spoons 
and Forks are guaranteed to last for 20 years. 

—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
APPIN and Webb's Celebrated Table 
KNIVES are warranted to last longer than 
all others.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. 


APPIN and Webb's Plate Chests and 
Canteen Cases for 1, 2, 4, 6, and 12 persons, 
at £6 10s, £10 13s, £12 12s, £19 5s.—76, 77, 
and 78 Oxford Street, West End,and Mansion- 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 





R. C. H. LAKE receives a LIMITED 
NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 


GENTLEMAN wishes to place his 
Son, an intelligent and well-taught DEAF- 
AND-DUMB YOUTH of 17, with an able and conscien- 
tious TUTOR, residing in the neighbourhood of 
London, Oxford, or Edinburgh, who would carry on 
his education in Classics, Mathematics, and Science. A 
guarded and comfortable home in a healthful, bracing 
situxtion would be essential. 
Communications to be addressed “ 8S. M.," care of the 
Publisher. 


E ASTBOURNE.— The Rey. R. V. 
4 FAITHFULL DAVIES, M.A. late Head Master 
of the Preparatory School, Rossall, and formerly 
Scholar of Winchester College, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools, and for Entrance Scholarships. Terms, 
100 guineas a year; for the sons of Clergymen, 90 
guineas. The House faces the sea. There is a good 
Playground. Reference is allowed to the Bishop of 
Guildford, the Dean of Lichfleld, the Head Master of 
Rossall, &c. 
Address, TRINITY COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 


lyon SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
kK) GLASGOW, SEPTEMBER 30th to OC TOBER 7. 
PresipeNt—The Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
PRESIDENTS OF Df PARTMENTS.—J urisprudence: The 
Right Hon. Lord Moncrieff (Lord Justice Clerk of 
Scotland). E-ucation: The Right Hon. Lord Napier 
and Ettrick, K.T.—Health: the Right Hon. Lyon Play- 
fair, C B., F.R.S., M.P. Economy: Sir George Camp- 
bell. Repression. of-Crime Section: Frederic Hill, Esq. 
Counsel: G, W. Hastings, Esq. 

Prospectuses and particulars may be hid on applica- 
at the Office, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

C. W. RYALLS, General Secretary. 











LAST WEEK BUT FOUR. 

“PINHE SHADOW of DEATH.”"— 
Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT in Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, and Nazareth. Begun in 1863, completed 
end of 1872.—NOW on VIEW, at 398 Old Bond Street. 
—The Gallery is opened at Ten, closed at Six.—Admit- 
tance, One Shilling. 


AA KR. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 
\ W.C., having recently received many choice 
Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at al! prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman's gallery, the 
Amateur's study, and for the working Stadent in 
Geology. Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction. 


ERTFORDSHIRE.—To be SOLD, a 
highly important FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE of over 800 acres, near to a first-class station. 
About one hour from town, comprising a maguificent 
Elizabethan Mansion, erected by the present owner in 
the most substantial and costly manner, and etanding 
ina finely Timbered Park. It pr ts an imposi 
elevation, and is finished and fitted in all respects with 
great taste, and wih the most elaborate adherence to 
uniformity of style. The reception-rooms form a fine 
suite of Apartments of admirable dimensions, most con- 
veniently arranged to suit the requirements of a family 
of rank or distinction. The bedroom accommodation 
is suitable for a large establishment, and the offices are 
spacious and well arranged. The Mansion is sur- 
rounded by charmingly laid-out gardeos and pleasure- 
grounds of considerable extent, adorned with choice 
specimen shrubs and stately timber. The Kitchen Gar- 
dens are extensive, and there are all necessary green- 
houses, viveries, forcing -pits, &c,, upon the most modern 
an1 improved plans, The stabling is unusually good, and 
is well adapted for accommodating a large stad, with 
extensive coachhouses and rooms for servants; also a 














APPIN and Webb's Wedding and 


Birthday Presents, Sterling Silver and Electro- 





4 


—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


N APPIN and Webb's Patent Safety 

Fi, Carver Fork, * Edinboro’ Guard,” cannot get 
out of order, and bas a permanent Rest to 
keep it from the Table-cloth. 


N APPIN and Webb's Costly Illustrated 
A Catalogues on receipt of 12 stamps, smaller 
edition post free.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, | 
West End, and Mansion- House Buildings, 
Manufactory and Show- 


Poultry, London. 
rooms—Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield, 


IGESTION PROMOTED by 


PEPSINE 


Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 


by the Medical Profession. 


Sold as Wine in bottles from 3s, Lozenges in boxes 
from 2s 6d, Globules in bottles from 2s, and as Powder 


Silver Plate, the very best choice in London, | 


superior modern Bailiff's House, with Model Home- 
stead, Entrance Lodge, and other requirements suitable 
to an estate of this character. The whole of the pre- 
mises are supplied with pure water from an Artesian 
| well, and are also supplied with gas made on the 
property. The land is partly grass, partly arable, of a 
| very productive character, studded with fine timber, 
| giving to the whole a park-like character, and adding 
| greatly to the picturesque views to be obtained from 
the Mansion. There is first-class shooting on the 
| Estate, and excellent hunting in the neighbourhood, 
and there are some noted fox coverts on the property. 
The Estate is admirably adapted for the requirements 
|of any gentleman desirous of obtaining a Noble 
Residential Estate, conferring a position in the county, 
involving no outlay whatever in improvements, repairs, 
or additions, as the mansion is in the most perfect 
order and fit for immediate occupation. There is a 
| portion of the Estate which might be separated for 
building purposes without in avy degree injuring the 
residential character of the property, and land similarly 
situated is of high and increasing value in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
For further particulars, and for orders for admission, 
apply to Messrs. LOFTS and WARN ER, Estate Agents, 
99 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


in l-oz. bottles at 5s each. by all Chemists, and the | ae 
| FPYURE AERATED WATERS.— 


Manufacturers, THOMAS MorsoN and SON, 124 South- 


ampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 


1 OLLOWAY’S 


PILLS.—The most 


| ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 
| Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and 


Potass. 
Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Ratbin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 


Popular Medicine for Female Complaints.— | Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales, 


SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and | 4fter many years’ experience in all quarters of the | 
i 1 7 : Loe Laake | globe, it is incontestably proved that there is no medi- | Street. Cavendish So 
cine equal to Holloway’s Pills for the cure of diseases | a 


London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 


incidental to females. Their invigorating and purify- T° SAFES and W ENHAM LAKE 


ing properties render them safe aud invaluable at all 

They may be 
taken by females of all ages for any disorganisation 
or irregularity of the system ; the cause of either they 


will speedily remove, and kindly yet effectually restore 
As a family medicine | TORS, fitted with water tanks and fiters, and all 


times and under any circumstances. 


the sufferer to robust health. 


they are unequalled, and may be taken by old and 
young, reviving health and energy after all other 


means have proved unsuccessful. 


ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
| celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA 


, modera improvements, can be obtaine.t only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
| Loudon (corner of Savoy Streot). Lilustrated lists free. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATe Hitt, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


Always Secures 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWE ® S. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as a 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 


OATALOGUES POST FREE, 188 STRAND. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard, 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 


EA AND 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs ‘“* The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 


PERRINS’ SAUCE, | 


SPECTATOR. 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 


SAFE 
. DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
‘SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR anp SHARE LIst 


The safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publications of the day. 
AUGUST EDITIONS NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 
afe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock 
Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &., &, 
Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &c. ’ 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable and safe guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.0, 


A HIGH-CLASS SAFE INVESTMENT 


DIVIDENDS 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM MAY BE RELIED UPON. 


FOR SALE, SHARES IN AN ESTABLISHED COAL AND 
IRON COMPANY (Limited), AT £12 10s PER SHARE, 


It will pay 15 per cent. per annum in dividends on the present outlay. This Investment will bear the 
strictest investigation. The Collieries are in full working order. Yearly profits are very large. Itig 
thoroughly honest and legitimate Investment, and perfectly safe for any amount of money. Output 190,000 
tons yearly. No further liability. Shares fully paid-up. Dividends payable February and August, , 

Any number of Shares can be obtained at £12 1's per Share. 

Every information, with full and reliable particulars, will be forwarded upon application. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
Established 1852. BaNKeRS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C, 
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FREDkx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be dove in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E ‘ S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. | FENDERS—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELECTRO ForKS—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. | SroveEs—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 

+ SPOONS, » 248 to 40s; - 16s to 30s. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

PAPIER MAcué TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. | BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
FLECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SzkTS, from £3 10s to £24. Cornices—Cornice-pcles, Euds, Bands, &. 
DisH COvVERS—Tin, 238; Metal, 658; Electro, £12. GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6% 
ELECTRO CRURTS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6. 

- LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. KITCHENERS, from 3ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KitcHen UTENsILsS—Copper, Tio, and Iron. 
BronzepD TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s. TURNERY GOODS, BRUSHES, Mats, &c. 
| COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. TOOLS—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &. 
CLocKS—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &€. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | Feed LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established Fleet Street, London. 

| 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- | Invested Assets on 3lst December, 1873 

ances effected in all parts of the world. Income for the past year Oa zs 84 

{GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, | Amount paid on death to December last 9,856,739 

VOHN J. BROOMFIELD. Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application 


~~ TO INVESTORS. — ere 











vow £5,486,748 
507,2 


Secretaries 








Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRI 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WELL, London, and 


Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


| PENNINGTON and CO’S 
NS on all | MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
| taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 

| Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 


DANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 





> Incorporated by Royal Charter, 18t7.— 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adeiaide and the principal 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated and 
collected. Money received on deposit. For terms 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


J° uN Ss 


BURGESS and SON'S 


Original and Superior 


ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 


LURGESS and SON'S, 
QPANISII FLY is the acting ingredient 
x 


speedily produce 
sent by post for 5 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 


i 


s Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d; 





Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 


FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately } 


itisapplied. Seld at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 
MREY JAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
@ perfect colour immediately it is used. 
manent, and perfectly natural in effect. 
sent by post for 54 stamps ; and all Chemists. 
AIR-COLOUR 


—By damping the head with this beautifully- 


perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its | 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. | 
10s 6d, sent fur stamps—AJ.EX. ROSS, 248 High | 


Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 


OSE 


hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member ccnsists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
Pamphlet sent for 


RUSS, 248 High Holborn, London, 
two stamps. 





in ALEX, ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which | 
4 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High | 


It is per- | 
Price 2s 6d; | 


WASH.| 
MACHIN E.—This is a} 


contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an | 


| and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


} per cent. 

| PENNINGTON and CO, 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.C. 

| NTOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
{ AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

| tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 

i@ TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 

| Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 

| rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 

| Angel Passage. 93 Upper Thames Street. London. 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


M ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
p ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon, A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNUILL, and 10 KEGENT STREET, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT 





NTATIONAL 
N? 


roTimrm Tr » TTT 

| MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S pera rote. te MUTUAL ES 

yor ene. - »>MOOCTATO 48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
Sie RESTORER or DRESSING Established 1835. 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | The Profits of the Five Years to the 20th 

youthful colour and beauty. November, 1872, Wer ....00..essessecsersereoees £519,223 

IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. Producing an Annual Keduction in Pre- \ 

IT will promote luxuriant growth. miums for Five Years of upwards Of.......+ 72,000 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. And also Bunuses added to sums assured (in 

THIN Hair thickened. addition to former Bonuses) of upwards of — 194,000 

BALDNESS prevented. Total Profits realised since 1835........0-ce000-+« 2,305,330 

The whole of the Profits are divided amongst the 


IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


Assured. 

Number of Policies issued, 34,804. 
Accumulated Fund vee £3,265,882 
Gross annual income .. 438,654 
The entire Expenses are only 5 per cent, on the gross 









| PEMAKKABLE, very Remarkable | annual revenue. 

Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S Total Amount paid for Claims........+...-00+ . 3,393,551 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- Prospectus and Proposal form forwarded oD 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, | application. 

uly, 1874. HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 
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MILNER’S SAFE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 and 1867. 





Capital, £150,000, in 15,000 Shares of £10 each, 
OF WHICH 10,500 ARE NOW OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS :— 


£1 per Share 
o 


” 
9 
- ” 
2 

” 


on Application. 

on Allotment. 

on the Ist day of December, 1874. 
on the Ist day of March, 1875. 


And the remaining £3 on the Ist day of June, 1875. 


Dividends will accrue from the Dates of Payment. 
WITH POWER TO ISSUE DEBENTURES TO THE AMOUNT OF £70,000. 





DrrEcrors. 
C. T. RITCHIE, Esq., M.P. 
W. T. CHARLEY, Esq., M.P. 
H. B. LOCH, Esq., C.B. 
W. CLAY, Esq. (Cray, Inman, & Co.), Liverpool. 
D. R. RATCLIFF, Esq., Liverpool, Managing Director. 


BANKERS. 
NORTH and SOUTH WALES BANK, Liverpool, and their Branches ; 
AND THEIR AGENTS— 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Lothbury, and Branches. 


SouiciTors. 
Messrs. PADDISON and SON, 57 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


BROKERS. 
Messrs. LINDOW and KING, 5 Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs, SULLY and GIRDL®STONE, Gresham House, Old Broad Street. 


Secretary (pro tem.)—S. H. MCMULLEN, Esq. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES (until Milner’s Buildings, Finsbury, are completed), 70 CORNHILL. 





PROSP 


This Company has been formed to take over the important business 
of Messrs. THOMAS MILNER and SON, Holdfast, Fire-resisting Safe 
Manufacturers, Phoenix Safe Works, Liverpool, Manchester, London, &c. 

The present change in the constitution of the business is necessitated 
by the declining health of the head of the firm, and the growing 
responsibility attached to a large and increasing trade. 

The business of Messrs. THOMAS MILNER and SON has been 





successfully carried on for nearly a century by the late Mr. Thomas 
Milner, and by the present senior partner, Mr. William Milner, and by | 
Mr. D. R. Ratcliff. Milner’s Safes have an established reputation | 
throughout the commercial world, and the frequent tests to which they | 
have been publicly subjected, together with the hundreds of destructive | 
fires in which their Safes have proved their efficiency, render further 
comment unnecessary as to their character and repute. 
The undertaking is in a flourishing condition, and will be taken over | 
as a going concern in full and profitable work, as from Ist June last. | 
Mr. D. R. Ratcliff, the junior partner of the firm, who has had the | 
active management of the business for the last ten years, will be | 
Managing Director, so that the Company will retain the benefit of his | 
| 


practical experience. 

Messrs. Thomas MitNer and Son transfer to the Company all their | 
interest and property in the extensive Irechold Works and Buildings | 
known as * The Phonix Safe Works,” Liverpool, together with the | 
large plant and stock-in-trade appertaining thereto; a large Freehold 
Building, situate in Finsbury Place, London, and Leasehold Premises 
in Moorgate Strect, London, Market Street, Manchester, and Lord 


Street, Liverpool, together with the goodwill, patents, trade-marks, and 
all interest in existing contracts, which are of large extent, and of a 
highly remunerative character. 

The freehold works known as “The Phoenix Safe Works,” 
down Road, the freehold houses in Aigburth Street, and the leasehold | 
premises in Lord Street, Liverpool, have been valued by Messrs. Thos. 
Wainwright and Son, of Liverpool; the freehold premises in Finsbury, 
London, have been valued by J. Whichcord, Esq.; and the leasehold 
premises, Market Street, Manchester, have been valued by Messrs. 
Thomas Acton and Sons; the aggregate valuations amounting to the 
sum of £47,817 10s, 

The fixed and loose plant, machinery, tools, materials, finished and 
unfinished goods at the Works, have been valued by James Kennedy, 
Esq., of Liverpool, in the sum of £57,634 17s 8d. 

The Stocks in the hands of the various Agents are to be taken over 
at cost price. 

The sum to be paid for patents, goodwill, trade marks, and profit on 
existing contracts, &c., is £50,000. 

The Books haye been carefully investigated by Messrs. Sully and 


Smith- | 





ECTUS. 


Girdlestone, of Gresham House, London, who report that the amount 
which will be available for dividends, based on the profits, as shown by 
the Trading Account to 31st December last, will be upwards of £21,000 
per annum, 

The only contract affecting the Company is one dated the 29th day of 
July, 1874, and made between William Milner and Daniel Rowlinson 
Ratcliff, carrying on business under the firm of ‘Thomas Milner and 
Son” of the one part, and John Macdonald, as Trustee for the Company 
of the other part. 

The purchase-money is £155,452 7s 8d, in addition to £30,236 10s 6d, 
the cost price of the stocks in the hands of Agents. The Vendors 
will take in part payment of the purchase-money £35,000 in the fully 
paid-up Shares of the Company, and £60,000 in Debentures at 6 por 
cent., redeemable over a period of 30 years, from Ist day of June, 1879, 

Copies of the Contract and Valuations can be seen at the Offices of the 
Company, and of the Solicitors, 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained 
of the Bankers, Brokers, or Secretary of the Company. 

London, 3ist July, 1874. 





Capital £150,000, in 15,000 Shares of £10 each. 


MILNER’S SAFE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ISSUE OF 10,500 SHARES OF £10 EACH. 
WITH POWER TO ISSUE DEBENTURES TO THE AMOUNT OF £70,000. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 


| *,* If more convenient, this Form may be sent by Post to the Bankers with @ 


crossed Cheque or Post-Office Order made payable to them, in which case 
the Bankers will return the receipt to the Applicant. 
To the Drrecrors of Mutner’s Sare Company, Limited, 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit at your Bankers, the sum 

of Pounds, being £1 per Share on application for 
Shares of £10 each in Milner’s Safe Company, Limited ; I hereby agree 
to accept such Shares or any less number that you may allot to me, on 
the conditions stated in the Prospectus, dated the 31st day of July, 
1874, and subject to the Memorandum and Articles of Association of 
the Company. 


Name (in full) ...ssoccereeeeeeseees socvcecceccccocece 
Address .....0000000 eo sereeseeeeenss seesees sesereveeee 
Profession (if AMY) ssesseceersereesseeee ee seeeeeere 


Date .occccscrcovsccccecccscesee 1674, 
SIQNature ....cerccrerereresseereveececeeeeeee 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR AUGUST. 


CONTENTS. 
THE First PARTITION OF POLAND. By H. von Sybel. 
Mr. Froupe's In1sH History. By J. E, Cairnes. 
IMAGINARY GEOMETRY AND THE TRUTH OF AXIOMS. By G, H. Lewes. 
Tue YEAR OF THE Rose. By Algernon Swinburne. 
FEDERALISM AND HOME-RULE. By E. A. Freeman. 
THE REVOLUTION OF SEPTEMBER, 1870. By Henri Rochefort. 
Own Compromisé. (Conclusion.) By the Editor. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER, 1—3. By George Meredith. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





CHEAPER EDITION OF 
FRANCATELLI'S 
ROYAL CONFECTIONER 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


NEW AND 


A Practical Treatise. With Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. [Vow ready. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


| Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 
ROSS NEIL'S NEW PLAYs; 


THE CID. 
THE KING AND THE ANGEL, 
DUKE FOR A DAY; OR, THE TAILOR OF BRUSSELS. 
By ROSS NEIL, 
Author of “ Lady Jane Grey,” and “Inez; or, the Bride of Portugal.” 


| 
| 
] 


‘The three plays which are contained in this volume are marked by the sq 
qualities of vigorous simplicity and artistic flaish which distinguished Mr. a 
Neil's earlier efforts...... Will be read with pleasure by all who can appreciate ve 
der and elevated poetry, as well as by those who relish the vividness of dramatic 
recital. We should be glad to make the acquaintance of some of his works on 
scene on which they are, if not intended, at least well fitted to be produce 
Saturday Review. 

“Of plays written with an obvious view to stage representation, few that have 
| appeared during recent years are superior to ‘The Cid’ and * The King and the 
Angel.’ "—Atheneum. 

“If it were possible, as has been frequently proposed, to have one theatre in 
London for the sole representation of the poetical drama, and if this idea, so fruit. 
ful in suggestion, could be carried out satisfactorily by actors who were proud of 
their ca!ling, and before a sympathetic audience, Mr. Neil's dramas would be re- 
ceived, we think, with the approval they merit. Of the three plays before us, the 
first appears eminently fitted for the stage, or rather, for what the stage was in the 
days of Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble,.""—Spectator, 

“Tt is difficult in reading these plays to say which the reader will most admire— 
the exquisite sweetness of the poetry or the strength of their dramatic character 
..+... They could scarcely fail, if put upon the stage, to give as much pleasure to 





to 


| those who witnessed them as they will to every one who may read them.” 


Scotsman. 














tT N CLE J 


BY G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


3 vols. 


O H 





NEW NOVEL by Lady WOOD. 


By Lady Woop. 


ROAST. 


RULING 


3 vols. 


the 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


aud “ The Council of Four 


ELLIS and WHITE, 29 New Bond Street. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION of the WALLBRIDGE MISCELLANIES. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 260 pp., cloth, bevelled edges, price 5s, 
7". WALLBRIDGE MISCELLANIES: Tales, Sketches, 

Essays, &c. 


By “ ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE.” 


Including “ Torrington Hall” 
: &@ Game at * Definitions.”” 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





[Now ready. 


excellent— Wines choice. 
tables), 


| 





LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Ufracombe, North Devon.—Delight- 


ful Location—Beautiful Scenery—250 Rooms—A ppointments perfect—Cuisine 


Accessible from all parts by Steam and Rail (see Time- 








HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 285, JULY, is just published. 

CONTENTS. 

1. OCEAN WARFARE. 

2. THE SPEAKER'S BIBLE. 

3. NASMYTH’S PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE MOON, 

4. MOTLEY’s LIFE AND DEATH OF BARNEVELDT. 

5. HALL'S MODERN ENGLISH. 

6. THE CANON OF BEAUTY IN GREEK ART. 

7. GuizoT’s HisTORY OF FRANCE. 

8. THE CLEASBY-VIGFUSSON ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. 

9. JOURNAL OF HENRY, LORD COCKBURN. 





London: LONGMANS & Co.; Edinburgh, A. &C, BLACK. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 273, is just published. 


T HE IE 
CONTENTS. 


1. THE IstE OF WIGHT. 

2. PRIMITIVE MAN—TYLOR AND LUBBOCK. 

3. THE COUNTESS OF NITHSDALE. 

4. ENGLISH VERS DE SOCIFTE. 

5. MOTLEY'S JOHN OF BARNEVELD—DIPLOMACY IN THE 

16TH CENTURY. 

6, THe LABOUR MOVEMENT AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

7. JAPAN AS IT WAS AND Is, 

8 VicTOR AMADEUS: A REVERSAL OF HISTORY. 

9. THE STATE OF THE CHURCH. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE, No. LYI., 
AUGUST. Edited by J. A. Froupge, M.A, 
CONTENTS. 

Tak FARMER AT Homes. By Richard Jefferies. 

THE SOUTHERN STATES SINCE THE WAR, By E. de 
Leon. 

Wo Wrote “SHAKSPERE “? 

Our Great LONDON HoOsPITALS, 

PHILO THE JEW. By the late Charles Gipps Prowett. 

On OTTERY East HILL, By the Rey. G. M. Watkins, 
M.A. 

THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S By 
Edward W. Godwin, F.S.A. 

MoTLEY's “JOHN OF BARNEVELD.” 
Falconer. 

GREENWICH SCHOOL Forty YEARS AGO. By an Old 
Boy. 

DISRAELI's “ LETTERS OF RUNNYMEDE.” 

London: LONGMANS and Co, 


TS ows ART-JOURNAL 
. for AUGUST (price 2s 6d) contains the follow- 
ing :— 


CATHEDRAL. 


By Alexander 


LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1, be TITHE COLLECTOR'S RETURN, after G. J. 
IBERT. 
2. LEAR and CORDELIA, after Marcus STONE. 
3. The GRANDFATHER'S GRAVE, after J. C. Tao. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 
LIFE ON THE UprerR THAMES, By H. R, Robertson. 
Illustrated. 
THe GREEN VAULTS OF DRESDEN. 
Gruner. Illustrated. 
BRITISH ART-MANUFACTURES, Illustrated. 
MEDIZVAL BOOKBINDING AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. By S. W. Kershaw, M.A. 
VENETIAN PAINTERS. By W. B. Scott. 
By Mary Eliza 


By Professor 


ART-WORK IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE, 


Rogers. Illustrated. 

PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY. By James 
Dafforne. Tlustrated. 

ON THE PROGRESS OF OUR ART-INDUSTRIES. By Prof. 


Archer. 
OBITUARY, REVIEWS, &c., &€. 


London: VirTUE and Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


Po ge ge MAGAZINE - for 

AUGUST, 1874. No. DCCVI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

THE ABODE OF SNOW.—Part 1.—To the Heights. 

THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS BRoOTHER.— 
Part 8. ® 

New Books:—Essays by Richard Congreve—Owen's 
“Threading my Way "—Mrs., Barbauld’s Memoirs— 
Songs of Two Worlds. 

ALICE LORRAINE: a Tale of the South Downs. Part 6. 

SEVEN VILLAGE SonGS:—The Dairy-maid—Dawn— 
May—A Dinner to Remember—Love—By the Well 
—School-girl Rebels. 

THE COMTE DE PARIS ON THR CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
—Letter to the Editor from a General Officer of the 
late Confederate Army. 

MONTERO'S FLIGHT. 

THE AGRICULTURAL STRIKE, 

Wu. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


I ONDON SOCIETY for AUGUST 

_4 (now ready). Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, 

contains— 

LONDON Socrety AT THE DoG Snow. (Frontispiece). 

ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs, J. H. Riddell. Chaps. 1, 2, 3. 

OFFENBACH'S LAST TriumpH. By Percy Fitzgerald. 

LAST SUMMER. 

NOTES ON POPULAR DRAMATISTS —1. Mr. H. J. Byron. 

THE QUEEN'S TOKEN. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Chaps. 5, 6. 

A REMINISCENCE OF THE VARSITY MatcH. By W. 
Jerrold Dixon. 

THE PLEASURES OF CAMP LIFE AT WIMBLEDON, 

PLAYING AT SocigTy. By Arthur d Beckett. 

CONCERNING COMMITTEES. By Fred. Arnold. 

VINETTE. By F. Desprez. 

OPEN SESAME! By the Editor. Chaps. 13, 14, 15. 

SOCIAL SUBJECTS. Hy Free Lance. 

N&w Books RECEIVED. 


SAMPSON Low, MARsTON, Low, and SEARLE, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 





Price One Shilling, Picture Cover ; post free, 1s 2d. 


CRIBNER’S MONTHLY 
for AUGUST. Part IV. Fully Illustrated. 
CONTENTS.—The Great South. In the Cotton States. 
I, Journeys in Georgia and Alabama. Edward King. 
—My River: Poem.—August Lilies: Poem.—Katherine 
Earle. Chaps. 245,—*"Sealed Orders”: Poem.—A 
Lost Art.—Old-time Music. The Old State Road. 
Poem.— Whitelaw Reid. With a Portrait.—Studies of 
Some British Authors.—Harvest: Poem.—Some 
Epigrams of Martial.—-Cinnabar City. —*Our Mutual 
Friend" in Manuscript—Recollections of Charles 
Sumner.—The Crisis in the National Protestant 
Charch of Geneva.—Topics of the Time.—The Old 
Cabinet.—Home and Society.—Culture and Progress, 
—Nature and Science.—Etchings, &c., &c. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 








Half-a-Crown Monthly. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
Rocks AHEAD; OR, THE WARNINGS OF CASSANDRA, 
By W.R. Greg. (Conclusion). 
2. CONTEMPORARY EVOLUTION. By St. George Mivart, 
3. Lord ELLENBOKOUGH'S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, 
By Sir A. J. Arbuthnot. 
4. THE PROTESTANT PULPITINGERMANY. By Dr. A. 


1. 


Schwartz. 
5. DANTE. By Professor Atkinson 


6, STAR-GAUGING: SIR W. HERSCHEL’S TWO MgTnops, 
By R. A. Proctor. 
ReLiGious THOUGHT IN 
Pearson. 
GREK PAINTERS. By Alexander S. Murray. 
EXILED Pores. By Monsignor Patterson. 
CHRISTIANITY AND ULTRAMONTANISM, By the 
Dean of Westminster. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 12 Paternoster Row; JOHN 
MENZIES and Co., Edinburgh; W. H. SmiTH and Soy, 
Dublin. 


ENGLAND. 


By James 


~ 
2? 





Just published. 


MONTH and CATHOLIC 
REVIEW. 


_ 
CONTENTS, AUGUST, 1874. 
ARTICLES, &c 


1. Rome aT THE JUBILEE OF 1600. By the Rev. F 
Goldie. 

2. EXPERIENCES IN THE PRUSSIAN AMBULANCES. 
Part LIT. 


aw 


THE FORTUNES OF VIRGIL. 

Coleridge. 

4. CHRONICLES OF CATHOLIC 
Years at Ormuz. 

5. Iona. By T. B. P. 

3. Tuk DRAMA OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

. HARVEY AND HIS TIMES. 

. THE MEASURES OF CATHOLIC PROGRESS. 

CATHOLIC REVIEW.—1. Reviews and Notices.— 
2. Selections from Foreign Periodicals: I. The Catho- 
lic Congress at Venice (trom the Civil/a Cattolica): U. 
The late Brief to Monsgr. Gaume (from the L£tudes 
Religieuses). 

Cases for Binding the Twentieth 
complete) can be bad at the Publishers. 

London: BURNS and OATES, 17 Portman Street, 
W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


By tho Rev. H. J. 


Missions. III. Three 


ana 


7) 


Volume (now 








MOST SUCCESSFUL REMEDIES for CONSUMP- 
TION, WASTING, and INDIGESTION are 
ANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE, as attested by reports from 

medical men who have made the subjects their special 

study. The lives of consumptive persons are pro- 
longed, the appetite, strength, and weight are increased, 
digestion promoted, and the general condition of the 
body improved, 

Bottles from 2s to 21s of the Manufacturers, 








es -ARMY and CIVIL-SERVICE 
LIST for JULY, 1874. 
CONTENTS :— Home Establishment — Competition 
Regulations for Indian Civil Service, with Furlough 
Regulations—Regulations for Examination and Ap 
pointment to Medical Service—Military Furlough Rales 
and Retirement Regulations—Family Pension Fund— 
Staff-Corps Regulations and Salaries of Staff Oflicers— 
Regulations for Promotion—Furlough Pay, &c., &c. 
Issued by permission of the Secretary of State for 
India. Price 6s; by post,6s 4d; bound in leather, 7s 6d. 








London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 

And of all other Chemists, who also supply SAVORY 
and MOORE'S DATURA TATULA. Specific for 
Asthma, Bronchitis, &c. 


/ DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
F PLEXION, with a Delighifal and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Oréer of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Frances. By Mortimer Collins, 


Author of * Marquis and Merchant," &c. 3 vols. 


Rose in June. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. 2 vols. [August 7. 


Spell-Bound. By Alice King, 


Author of * Queen of Herself.” 3 vols. 


Marian’s Trust. By the Author 
of “ te Love-Story,” ey 8 vols. 
“An interesting book.”—Atheneum, 


Rough-Hewn. By Mrs. Day, 





Author of * From Birth to Bridal.” 3 vols. 
ttor 


h 





“A novel good to read and pl 
=—Spectator. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


R. JACOB'S LATIN and GREEK 
GRAMMARS. By Dr. Jacoss, late; Head Master 
of Christ's Hospital. 
1, ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. New Edition. 
12mo, 28. 
2, LARGER, or BROMSGROVE LATIN GRAMMAR. 
5th Edition. 12mo, 5s. 
3, ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, 2s. 
4, LARGER, or BROMSGROVE GREEK GRAMMAR. 
4th Edition. 12mo, 7s. 
These Grammars are used at Christ's Hospital. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
~ BLAIR'S LECTURES, 
New Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
ECTURES on RHETORIC and 
BELLES LETTRES. By HvuGu Biarr,D.D. A 
New Edition, with an Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
THOMAS DALE, M.A. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside, E.U. 
‘This day is published, in &vo, price 15s. 
A INUTES of the WESTMINSTER 
i ASSEMBLY, while engaged in Preparing their 
Directory for Church Government, Confession of Faith, 
and Cathechisms (Nov., 1644, to March, 1649). Printed 
from Transcripts of the Originals procured by the 
General Arsembly of the Church of Scotland. Edited 
by the Rev. ALEX. T. MITCHELL, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of St. Andrew; 
and the Rey. Jonn StrutTuers, LL.D., Minister of 
Prestonpans. With a Historical and Critical Intro- 
duction by Professor MITCHELL. 
Ww. BLAcKWoOoD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


RAMER’STHREE-Y EARS’ SYSTEM 
of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 


Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 
rty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, 








s carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale | 


only by themselves. 


RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 
/) repeat that their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROADWOOD, 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano 
fortes Cramer and Co, have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—lIllustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application at either of Cramer 
and Co's Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 


CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of HIRE, 
—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 


RARD’S GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instruments 
on their THREE-YEA RS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 






forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent | 


Street. 
(ySLAaps GRAND PIANO- 
FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 


instruments on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of 


HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 | 


and 209 Regent Street. 


(+ RAND PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by all 


the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 5s per quarter, | 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 | 


Regent Street. 


OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 

_CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
£10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largestin 
Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 
B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 
@F @ and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 
MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
IELD'’S PATENT * OZOKERIT” 

CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, an 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— | 


Smith, Elder and Co.’s Popular Library. 
Feap. 8vo, boards, Illustrated Cover, 2s. 
New VOLUME. 


IX MONTHS HENCE. By the Author 
of * Behind the Veil.” 





MR. WILLIAM BLACKS NEW STORY. 


HREE FEATHERS, by the Author 
of “A Daughter of Heth,” &c., is commenced 
in the CORNHILL MAGAZINE for August. 


Now ready, One Shilling, No. 176. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST. With Illustrations by GEorGE 

LU MAURIER and HELEN PATERSON. 

CONTENTS. 

TAREE FEATHERS. With an Illustration. 1. Master 
Harry. 2. Jim Crow. 3. Res Anguste Domi. 4, 
The Last Look Back. 

St. THOMAS. 

Vicror HuGo'’s ROMANCES. 

A Rose in June. Chaps, 16, 17, 18, 

ROBERT SOUTHEY'S SECOND WIFE. 

MELANCHOLIA. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. With an Illustration. 
34. Home again: a Juggler. 25. At an Upper 
Window. 36. Wealth in Jeopardy: the Revel, 37. 
The Storm: the Two Together. 38. Rain: one 
Solitary meets Another. 

London: Ssirn, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 5s. 

PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of 
P MAN. By HENRY IRWIN JENKINSON. Con- 
tents :—Introduction—Population—Table of Distances 
—Heights of Mountains—Charges for Porters and Con- 
veyances—How to Spend a Flying Visit to the Isle of 
Man—Voyage Round the Island—Hotel Tariffs,Coaches, 
&c.— Douglas, Castletown, Peel, and Ramsey Sections 
—A Walk Round the Island—Index, &c. ; also Chap- 
ters on Local Names—Mineralogy—Civil History— 
Ecclesiastical History—Geology— Botany— Zoology— 
Agriculture—Commerce—Sea Trout Fishing. Also, 

Jeukinson’s Smaller Practical Guide to the Isle of 
Man, with Map, feap. 8vo, 2s. By the same Author, 

A Practical Guide to the English Lake District. 
Nive Maps and Three Views. Third Edition, feap. 
8vo. cloth, 6s, 

The Sections separately, Keswick, Windermere and 
Langdale, Coniston, Buttermere and Wastwater, Gras- 
mere and Ullswater, with Maps, 1s 6d each. Also, 

An Eighteenpenny Guide to the English Lake District. 
Feap. 8vo, with Map, Is 6d. 

London: Epwakp STANFORD, Charing Cross, S.W. 

Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 

HE CONSTITUTIONS and CANONS 

ECCLESIASTICAL of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND, referred to their Original Sources, and Illus- 
trated with Explanatory Notes. By MACKENZIE E. 
C. WALcorTT, B.D., F.S.A., Precentor and Prebendary 
of Chichester. 
Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER and Co. 


"80, sewed, ls. 
hex and the NEW COMET of 
1374. With a complete Popular Account of all 
that is known of these wonderful Bodies, which are so 
great a perplexity to Science. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 





Price 2s. 
“TPYUE INDUCTION of SLEEP and 
INSENSIRILITY to PAIN, by the SELF- 
ADMINISTRATION of ANAESTHETICS. By JOHN 
M. Cromatk, M.A., M.D. 

“ Dr. Crombie’s chloroform apparatus is a very in- 
genious and useful invention...... It certainly affords 
the only means we knew of by which chloroform can 
safely be administered to themselyes by patients "— 
Practitioner. 

“Dr. Crombie’s apparatus appears to be a good one, 
and to offer increased facilities for the safe application 
of slight anesthesia for the relief of pain. We have 
employed it in suitable caves, and it has acted well.”"— 
British Medical Journal’, 

Messrs. CHUnCHILL, Publishers, New Burlington Street. 


EGENDS of the MISSOURI and 

4 MISSISSIPPL. Strange and Interesting Tradi- 
tions of the North-American Indians. Pioneer Life in 
the Far West. By M. Horeweit, Author of “ The 
Great West,” * Mississippi Valley,” &c. 3s ; in cloth, 5s. 

| Warp, Lock, and TyLer, Warwick House, London. 





“Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8¥0, 
YERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
| the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; 
| the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
| ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond, 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 
| s NEW ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
| eb WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Threepence Weekly. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST ISSUED. 


PcroRaL WORLD. 3p. WEEK LY. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 

| Threepence Weekly. 

| FINE-ART SUPPLEMENTS GRATIS. 

| FPDICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST 

| Illustrated Newspaper. Threepence Weckly. 
Specimen Copy post free, 3d. 

| Offices, 63 Fleet Street, London. 








MR. MURRAY'S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


Handbook for London. 3s 6d. 
—— Essex, Cambridge, Suffolk, and 


NORFOLK. 128 
— Kent and Sussex. 10s. 
— Surrey, Hants, and Isle of Wight, 


—— Berks, Bucks, and Oxon. 7s 64. 
— Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset, 10s. 
—— Devon and Cornwall. 12s, 

—— Gloucester, Hereford, and Wor- 


CESTER, 9s, 


— South Wales. 7s. 
—— North Wales. 7s. 
—— Derby, Stafford, Leicester, and 


NOTTS. 9s. 


—— Shropshire, Cheshire, and Lan- 


CASHIRE, 10s, 


—— Yorkshire. 12s, 
— Durham and Northumberland, 


—— Westmorland and Cumberland. 
—— Map of the Lake District. 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND. 9s, 
HANDBOOK—IRELAND. 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


Handbook of Travel Talk. 3s 6d. 
Holland, Belgium, and the Rhine 


to MAYENCE. 6s. 


North Germany and the Rhine to 


SWITZERLAND. 
Switzerland and the Alps. 9s, 
South Germany and the Tyrol. 
0s. 


France and the Pyrenees, 12s, 
Paris and its Environs, 3s 6d. 
—— Plan of Paris. 3s 6d. 

—— Corsica and Sardinia. 4s, 

—— Algeria. 6s. 

—— North Italy and Venice. 10s. 
—— Central Italyjand Florence. 10s. 
10s. 
10s. 


— Rome and its Environs. 
—— South Italy and Naples. 
—— Portugal and Lisbon. 9s. 

— Spain and Andalusia. 2 vols., 


—— Russia and Finland. 15s, 
—— Norway. 6s, 


—— Syria and Palestine, 2 
24s. 


—— Map of Palestine. 12s. 
—— Bombay and Madras. 2 


128 each. 
15s, 


—— Egypt and the Nile. 
— Turkey and Constantinople. 
—— Greece and Ionian Islands, 


vols., 
vols., 
15s, 


15s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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NOTE.—The Second Edition of ‘‘ JOHNNY LUDLOW” is now 
ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready at all Booksellers, price Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


for AUGUST, 1874, 
CONTENTS. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINSS NEW STORY. 

. THE Frozen DEEP. By W. Wilkie Collins, Author of “The Woman in 
White,” &c., &c. Scene the First. 

A BURNING QUESTION. 

BEN JONSON. 

Uncie Joun. By Major Whyte-Melville, Author of “Kate Coventry,” 
* The Gladiators,” &c. Conclusion. 

. PAGES ON PAGES, 

WRITERS AND REVIEWS. 

THe RIverR Strovur,. 

A MODERN REBECCA, 

. PATRICIA KEMBALL. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. Chaps. 21, 22, and 23. 





- 


Ap 


Wr 








SIGNOR CAMPANELLA'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY LIFE, and WHAT I LEARNT IN IT: 


an Autobiography. By GiusePpPE MARIA CAMPANELLA. In demy 8vo, with 
Portrait, 14s. 
“This book promises to be of unusual interest."—Court Journal. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton Reade. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A better written novel we have not read for a longtime, or one more enjoyable, 
It is of surpassing interest and unquestionable originality.” —Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION of JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“We regard these stories as almost perfect of their kind.”—Spectator, 
“Tt is an agreeable change to come upon a book like this."—Saturday Review. 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. By the Author 


of ‘Rosa Noel.” In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


IV. 
REGINALD HETHEREGE. By Henry 
KINGSLEY, Author of * Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 
8yo. 
“This novel is full of smart writing, catching aphorisms, and subtle analysis of 
character. It is the work of a man who is a keen observer, a student of books, and 
a watcher of men.”—/our. 


LONELY CARLOTTA: a Novel. By A.E.N. 


BewickE, Author of “ Flirts and Flirts.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. By the 


Author of “ Lady Flavia,” “ Lord Lynn's Wife,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ Certainly one of the best novels that has appeared for a very long time."—//our. 


The NOVELS of RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Each volume can be had separately, neatly bound in cloth, and well printed, 
price 6s, of any Bookseller. 


NANCY. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Price 7d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for AUGUST. 


Saddling the Right Horse. By W. | Can We Remember Odours? 
Chambers. Story of Lady Grange. By W. Chambers. 

Sybil Nugent and the Artist. Animal Phosphorescence. 

A Word about T. 8. The Wrong Pillar-box. 

Some Chemical Discoveries, Tramways. 

A Fish in the Throat. A Female Emigrant's Letter. 

Charitable Works of Women. By W. The Dipsomaniac. By W. Chambers. 

Smoke-doctoring. By W. Chambers. 


Chambers. 
Sea-telegraphy. Reklam Brothers. 
The Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. The Month: Science and Arts. 
Combs. Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 


A NOVEL entitled “THE BEST of HUSBANDS.” Conclusion. 
The MANOR HOUSE AT MILFORD. Chapters L—V. 
W. and R. CHampers, London and Edinburgh. 


HURCH of ST. MARY, Redcliff—The BUILDER of 
THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 4}d,) will contain a large View of this 
Charch, with Articles on the Early Art Work of the Goldsmith—Charing Cross— 
Historical Monuments in France—Sanitary Progress and Art Gossip, &c.—1 York 








Street, W C., and all Newsmen. 
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HENRY S. KING AND CO.’S NEW Books 


CABINET EDITION OF 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 


Voume L—WITH A PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, (Ragay: 
Vouume IL—WITH A VIEW OF MR. TENNYSON’S HOUSE AT ALDWorTH, 
out, * 
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WAYSIDE NOTES in SCANDINAVIA. By Mark 
ANTONY Lows, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. eaten 
*,* This volume is an account of Researches prosecuted, during a to . 
Scandinavia, in the summer of 1873, It contains illustrations _— 
History, Antiquities, Legendary Lore, and Social Condition of Dg of the 
Sweden, and Norway, from Ancient to Modern Times. i, 


RUSSIA’S ADVANCE EASTWARD. Based on the 
Official Reports of Lieutenant HuGoO STuMM, German Military Attaché 
the Khivan Expedition. To which is appended other information on ‘i 
subject, and a minute Account of the Russian Army. By Captain 0. E rt 
VINCENT, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 6s. — 
The HULSEAN LECTURES, 1873. 


The GOSPEL its OWN WITNESS. Being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1873. By the Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., Minister of § 
Philip's, Regent Street. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. % 

The REV. ARCHER GURNEY'S NEW SERMONS, 

WORDS of FAITH and CHEER; a Mission of Instruc- 


tion and Suggestion. By the Rey. ARCHER THOMPSON GURNEY. 
; SON GURI t 
Paris. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. v lato of 


HYMNS and SACRED LYRICS. By Godfrey Thring 
B.A., Rector of Alford with Hornblotton, Somerset, and Rural Dean 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Preparing for Immediate Publication. 


The PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT; with a 
Classifled Statement of its Provisions, Notes, and Index. By W. G. Brooke 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of * Six Privy Council Judgments,” &, * 


The SHAKESPEARE ARGOSY. Containing much of the 
Wealth of Shakespeare's Wisdom and Wit. Alphabetically Arranged and 
Classitied. By Captain A, F. P. HAkcourt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “ OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE,” 
By STILL WATERS: a Story for Quiet Hours. By 


EpWARD GARRETT. Crown 8yo, with 7 Illustrations, cloth, 6s, 
LOCKED OUT: a Tale of the Agricultural Labourers’ 


Strike in Suffolk. By ELLEN BARLEs#, Author of “Our Homeless Poor,” 
&e. Small square, with a Frontispiece, cloth, 1s 6d. 


HENRY 8. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 











BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage-free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 


New Edition now ready, postage-free on application. 





*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London.— 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. 


Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
72 LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, THIS DAY, of 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By G. A. Henry 
(Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of “The March to Magdala," 
“All but Lost,” &. 1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready, 

“Fora careful and complete history of the western expedition we can refer 
our readers with confidence to Mr. G, A. Henty’s narrative.” —Guardian, 


NEW WORK by ELIZABETH COOPER. 


The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of 


STRAF FORD, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELIZABETH Cooper, Author | 

of “ The Life of Arabella Stuart,” “ Popular History of America,” &c. 2 vols. | 
8yo. [Now ready. 

“We look, indeed, upon the memoir as an invaluable contribution towards the 

elucidation of the troubles of those unhappy times, which caused a king, an arch- 
bishop, and an earl to suffer death upon the scaffold.”"—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 








FRASER’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. Edited 


by J. A. Froupe, M.A, 

CONTENTS. 
THE FARMER AT Home. By Richard Jefferies. 
THE SOUTHERN STATES stnce THE WAR. By E. de Leon. 
WHO WROTE SHAKSPERE "? 
OuR GREAT LONDON HosPITArs. 
PHILO THE JEW. By the late Charles Gipps Prowett. 
On OtfTeRY East Hitt. By the Rev. G. M. Watkins, M.A. 
THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. By Edward W. Godwin, F.S.A. 
Mor.ey’s “JOHN OF BARNEVELD.” By Alexander Falconer. 
GREENWICH ScHOOL Forty YEARS AGO. By an Old Boy, 
DISRAELI'S + LETTERS OF RUNNYMEDE.” 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW 


CONTENTS. 





for JULY. 


“Is a valuable addition to biographical literature.’—Court Journal, 1. OCEAN WARFARE. 
2. THE SPEAKER'S BIBLE. 
WHO CAME OVER WITH WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR? 3. NASMYTH's PHYSICAL HISTORY OF Tae Moon, 
H . MotLey’s Lire AND De: * B: EVE A 
The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A New| = * UQTHEN SE Uare ak DEATH OF BARNEVELDT 
Historical Work. By J. R. PLANcu#, Author of “ The Recollections and Reflec- 6. THe CANON OF BEAUTY IN GREEK ART. 
tions of J. R. Planché,” &c. 2 vols. 8yo. [Now ready. | 7. Guizot’s HisTORY OF FRANCE. 
8. THE CLEASBY-VIGFUSSON ICKLANDIC DICTIONARY. 


“His ‘Conqueror and his Companions’ will be sure to find a place amongst the 
standard works of ovr countrymen, in every time-honoured public, as well as in 
every well-selected private library."—JZell’s Weekly Messenger. 

NOTICE.—A PARSON in TRANSITION, INTERVIEWING a MORMON, The | 

GOSPEL of HELL-FIRE, &e. 

HETERODOX LONDON 3 or, Phases of Free | VoL. VIL., completing the Work, 8vo. (On Saturday neat. 
Thought in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., Author | 


of “ Orthodox London,” “ Unorthodox London,” &c. 2 vols.Svo. [Now ready. | The LIFE of N APOLE ON the THI l t D By 
| 4 4 a . 


ile aati , aie et 
Pt een 4 — —— oer —— understanding the doctrine Branogane Jeunes, In Four Volumes. Vol. I. now ready, with 3 Portraits 
Uv rac-s 28. OVO, 15S. 
The GENTLEMAN-EMIGRANT: his Daily Life, | — ot 
of TIROL, their Traditions 


Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and the United States. By W. | The VALLEYS 
STAMER, Author of “ Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. In 2 vols. By MissR. H. Busk. With Frontispiece 
Be " . HBUSK. Yrol uv 
| 


post 8vo. [Now ready. 
CENTULLE, a TALE of PAU. 


“Exceedingly useful to all who are about to seek their fortunes across the 
SnyNe LAWLOR, Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


JOURNAL OF HENRY, LORD COCKBURN, 


LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON. 


Collected and edited by JAMes SpeppIne, M.A., Hon. Fellow Trin. Coll. Camb. 





and Customs, and How to Visit them. 
and Maps. Crown Svo, 12s 6d. 


Atlantic or in the Southern hemisphere.”—Standard. 


TRAMPS in the TYROL. By H. Bapven Prircnanrn, 


Author of ‘‘ A Peep at the Pyrenees,” “ Beauty-Spots of the Continent.” With 


Frontispiece and Vignette by John Proctor. In 1 vol. Now ready. 7 
ronti st os ignette by John Proctor nl vo [Now ready GI IDE to the EASTERN ALPS. 
TINY TRAVELS. Sy J. Asusy Srerry, Author of} pace, rs. w-8.1.A, late President of the Alpine Club. 


“ The Shuttlecock Papers,” &c. In 1 vol. &ce. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The LIFE of CHRIST for the USE of YOUNG 


| PERSONS, selected from the Gospels, and chronologically arranged. By R. 


B. Ganrprner, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham Coll. Oxon. Crown 8vo, 

price 2s. (On Friday next. 
‘SUPERNATURAL RELIGION : 

into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


-HUME’S TREATISE of HUMAN NATURE, 


and DIALOGUES on NATURAL RELIGION. Edited, with Dissertations and 
Notes, by T. H. GRBEN, M.A., and the Rev, T. H. Gros, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. 


Sixth Edition, with other Contributions to Science. By the Hon. Sir W. R. 
Grove, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo0, price 15s. 


ESSAYS, POLITICAL, SOCIAL, and RELI- 


GIOUS. By Ricuarp Congreve, M.A. 8vo, price 18s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


TORICAL ESSAYS. Cheap Edition, authorised and complete. Crown 8vo, 
33 6d, 


By Denys 


‘Oa Friday next. 


By Joun 


New Edition, M ips, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The IMPENDING SWORD. By Epmunp Yarts, 


Author of “Broken to Harness,” “Black Sheep,” “The Rock Ahead,” “A 
Waiting Race,” “A Righted Wrong,” ** The Yellow Flag,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


A HEART WELL WON;; or, the Life and Adven- 


tures of Arthur Oldfield. A Tale of the Modern Time. 3 vols. [Nov ready. 


The VICAR’S GOVERNESS. By Dora Russet, 


Author of “ The Miner's Oath,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


CICELY. By the Author of “ Not Without Thorns,” 


“She was Young, and He was Old," “* Lover and Husband,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE: a New Novel. By Henry 


BELCHER. In 3 vols. [You ready. 


A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a Romance. By the 


Author of “ A Blot on His Escutcheon,” &c. In 2 vols. (Vow ready. | 


A STRANGE LOVE. By Frank Usuer, Author | 


an Inquiry 





The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S ESSAYS. Cheap 


Edition, authorised and complete. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d and 3s 6.1. 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S MEMOIR and 


LETTERS. Cheap Edition, uniform with the above. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS on SUBJECTS con- 
nected with CIVIL ENGINEERING, GUNNERY, and NAVAL AROHI- 
TECTURE. By Micnaet Scort, M, Inst. O.E, and M. Inst. N.A. With 13 
Plates and Plans. 2 vols, 8vo, 42s, 


‘THEORETICAL MECHANICS, First Lessons 


By the Rev. Jonn F. Twispen, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the 
Crown 8vo, with Diagrais, price 8s 6d. (On Friday next. 


“The Three Oxonians,” &c, In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


The SCARLET SHAWL: a New Novel. 


JEFFRIES. In 1 vol. 


FANTOCINI. 
ROLLING in RICHES: a Novel. 


By Rosert 
(Now ready. 


In 2 vols. 


[Now ready. 


In 3 vols, [Now ready. 


By Frank Barrett. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherino Street, Strand. 








The CHANDOS CLASSICS.—TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
Price 1s 6d each, stiff wrapper, or cloth gilt, 2s, postage, 4d. 
Gaus FAIRY TALES. Specially Adapted and Arranged 
for Young People. 
HANS) FAIRY TALES. 
and Arranged for Young People. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


in. 
Staff College. 


Dr. GARROD’S ESSENTIALS of MATERIA 


MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS. Fourth Edition, revised, under the 
Author's supervision by E. BucHANAN BAXTER, M.D. Crown 5vo, 12s 6d. 


Specially Adapted | 


| 


PEREIRA’S MATERIA MEDICA and 


In crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth extra, postage, 4d. THERAPEUTICS, edited by Professors BENTLEY and a ng with the 
ERRIE ENGLAND in the OLDEN TIME. By Georcu| New Medicines in the Additions (1874) to the Pharmacopals, and Commen- 
DANIEL. With Illustrations by John Leech and Robert Cruikshank. 2 . _—* 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS, edited by Dr. E. 
| 


ANDERSEN'S ( 





The CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW EDITIONS. 


N 











WARNE'S READABLE BOOKS.—NEW VOLUME. 
Price One Shilling, Picture Wrapper; post free, 1s 2d. 
NGLISH GIRL in a CONVENT SCHOOL. A 
Record of Experience. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


L. BIRKETT; with Supplement containing Notices of the New Medicines, &c., 
in the Additions (May, 1874) to the British Pharmacopmia, 18mo, 6s, 
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London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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T HE LIFE 


Now ready, the FIFTH EDITION, ix Two Volumes, price 248, of 


I —__. 


OF CHRIST, 


By THE Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 


MASTER OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, AND CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN. 





A few Notices of the Press. 


From the TIMES, 


“Dr. Farrar’s qualifications for this great work are in many respects eminent. 
As a distinguished linguist, he is capable of appreciating, as few men can, the 
results of textual criticism; as an accomplished scholar, he is familiar with all 
the illustrations which literary knowledge can bring to bear on the subject ; while, 
as an earnest divine, he is keenly alive to the spiritual significance of the words 
and deeds he is narrating..,...The value of the book, in reference to sceptical 
objections, will be that it exhibits, in a most favourable form, the aspect which the 
life of Christ bears when regarded from an orthodox point of view. No thought- 
ful mind will rise from the perusal of this book without feeling that it reveals a 
beautiful and an harmonious conception. It will serve to raise the mind from 
mere objections in detail to a comprehensive view of the whole subject, and it will 
at the least assist candid objéetors to do justice to the Christian tradition.........Dr. 
Farrar has been able to present, in a more accessible form than before, a combina- 
tion of the traditional, critical, and philosophical comments which have been made 
on the narrative......Dr. Farrar, as we have seen, assumes the usual Christian 
interpretation, and his book is the most brilliant and learned exposition of it which 
is accessible to the modern English reader. It is full of passages not merely of 
beauty, but of nobility of sentiment.” 


From the DAILY TELEGRAPH, 

“ Space does not permit us to notice as they deserve the abounding notes which 
show the brilliant scholarship of their authur,and present on almost every page 
matter for study and reflection to the cultivated reader. Enough if we say that 
the simple and unlearned Christian will find in this new life of his Master ediflca- 
tion and delight; that the sceptic will read it with none the less attention, because 
he and his opinions are treated with chivalrous respect; and that the scholar will 
give it an honoured place among the works which best elucidate the all-important 
matters of which it treats.” 


From the STANDARD. 


“ Regard the book from what point of view we may, it stands almost alone as a 
life of Christ, both in beauty of style and in completeness.” 


From the BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“Affluent as has been the Christological literature evoked by Strauss's first 
‘Leben Jesu, and manifold as have been its forms, there was room for the kind 
of biography that Dr. Farrar has here supplied. Discarding all prolegomena, and 
restricting his collateral matter to notes and an appendix of excursuses of some 
fifty pages, Dr. Farrar simply tells the great Gospel story, addressing himself to 
the popular, rather than to the learned mind. He is, however, thoroughly qualified 
by general scholarship and by special study for justifying the conclusions that he 
reaches and the views that he propounds; so that, while popular in form and 
eminently readable, his scholarly basis and reasons are adequately indicated 
either in the inlaying of the text or in the foot-notes.” 


From the INQUIRER. 


“The volumes proceed from a mind of a ripe, erudite scholar—thoughtful, 
earnest, truthful, and sincere; one, moreover, who, not contenting himself with 
antiquarian and theological studies of the subject in his own library, has made a 
personal tour in Palestine in order that correct topography might in some degree 
aid him in the researches of a history. The value and utility of the book consist 
chiefly in its descriptions of Oriental scenery, Oriental humanity, customs, habits, 
manners, personal and social peculiarities of the ancient and modern people 
within the region of Palestine; but in addition to this general value of the book, 
there will doubtless be a special theological interest for those sectarians who are 
particularly anxious that so well-weaponed an antagonist as Dr. Farrar should 
have an opportunity of overturning the rcepticisms of Strauss and Renan, and 
the doubts of Freethinkers generally. An honourable and gracious peculiarity of 
these volumes is the utter absence of an uncharitable spirit. ‘The work is 
admirable in tone and temper throughout......He is a man of very considerable at- 
tainments and extensive reading—an elegant writer and a Christian gentleman of 
refined feelings. Our readers, we hope, will procure the work, and judge of it 
for themselves,” 

From the LITERARY WORLD. 

“That a solid and learned, yet eloquent and graphic, summary of the things 
which are most certainly believed among us concerning the Christ of history, 
should have had a run greater than avy book since Macaulay's ‘ History,’ is a re- 
markable fact. We do not say it is impossible that such a book could have been 
written in France or Germany, and have met with the same reception there; but 
we think it exceedingly unlikely, and we state this with some knowledge of both 
countries. The heart of the country is, we should hope, sound on the most vital 
question of all, or a great publisher would not have given the commission, and a 
writer of Dr. Farrar’s repute would not have given so much time and thought, for 
the preparation of a work of this kind, at once popular and learned. Its success is 
the best answer to those who think thata good thing needs the patronage of a 
religious society to ensure its reception by the public. Every one should read this 
book. Let us hope that in due time an edition of it may appear divested of its 
leaned notes, and containing only the text, which, with few exceptions, would be 
understood and enjoyed in every Bible class among us.” 


From the BOOKSELLER. 
“ There is no English work on the subject to be compared with this book of Dr. 
Farrar’s, and it is safe to predict that for a long time to come it will stand alone 
as the English ‘ Life of Christ.’ ” 


From the LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

“The volumes furnish at once the most scholarly and suggestive contributions 
to Christology published at least in England for many years. The Master of 
Marlborough College has spared no labour to arrive at accuracy on every point; 
and his foot-notes especially, where learning is never paraded, contain a mass of 
information (sometimes in a single sentence) for which, with weary eyes, one has 
been accustomed to pore through the three volumes and the small print of Smith's 
* Bible Dictionary,’ and which alone entitles Dr. Farrar to the best thanks of all 
Biblical students.” 





Cities 


From the NONCONFORMIST. 


“In the Spectator of the 11th inst —and since the Spectator is notoriously unfair in 
its treatment of Nonconformist claims and interests, we repeat with emphasis our 
conviction that, in its notices of books, it is scrupulously fair and jast—Dr, Farrar's 
‘Life of Christ’ is deseribed as written ‘in the style of the Daily Telegraph ag 
characterised by ‘ gushing rhetoric,’ by ‘ words too big for the thoughts,’ by “tinsel 
epithets’ which do not conceal ‘the poverty of the fancies’ they trick out—in 
short, as disfigured by all the worst faults of style; and the charge is backed up 
by a long quotation in which these faults are said to be exhibited. His learn 
his scholastic qualifications, his devout belief in the Christian Faith, are admitted 
indeed, but admitted in an incidental aud grudging way; so that the impression 
left on the reader's mind is that, whatever excellences the book may have, they 
are all swamped by the barbarous and sensational style in waich the book ig 
written. 

“Now, we have admitted that Dr. Farrar’s style is not altogether to our taste, 
that it is too ornate, too rhetorical; but we take leave to say that it is utterly un- 
just and unworthy of the Specta/or to speak of the book in terms which imply that 
readers of taste and culture will find it altogether insufferable ; an that to speak 
of it as * The Life of Christ, by a Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph,’ isa 
wanton cruelty, and indicates a personal animus, compared with which any defeet 
of style may be easily pardoned. Nay, more, we have gone carefully through the 
very passage which the reviewer cites to justify his censure, and we are bound to 
say that, while there is little in the style of this passage to offend even the most 
refined taste, there is hardlya sentence in it which has not been suggested by some 
turn of expression in one of the four Gospels, Even if the style were ‘ sensational,’ 
it would not be fair to pass over the skill with which all the details of the scene ag 
recorded or suggested in the Gospels are worked up, and to condemn it as a plese 
of gushing rhetoric; but as in poiut of fact the style is hardly more rhetorical than 
that of the Spectator itself, what are we to think of the critic and of the motive 
which led him to pen his censure? It is such reviews as this which make us 
ashamed of our trade, and which have led the public to conclude that they cannot 
trust what’the papers say, but must see @ book for themselves before they order it 
from their booksellers, 

“ Let none of our readers be deterred from ordering it by the outcry which has 
been raised against it, and is likely to be repeated. They, and especially our 
ministerial readers, will find in it much instruction and guidance that they will be 
glad to have, much that will at once define and enlarge their conceptions of the 
marvellous story narrated in the Gospels. 


From the NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 


“One knows not which to admire most, the extent of the scholarship exhibited, 
or the beauty of the style in which the book is written, Ths two volumes befose 
us are monuments of the erudition and the piety of the learned author.” 


From the LEEDS MERCURY. 


“One thing that must certainly strike the reader of this book is the scrupulous 
care with which Mr. Farrar avoids all mere play of fancy and all attempts to var- 
nish the plain Gospel narrative with the more traditions that have gathered round 
it, or the ingenious conjectures to which the fertile brains of the early Christians 
gave such ready birth. He follows in the main the plain unvarnished tale of 
Scripture, simply illustrating and explaining and enriching from the stores of 
information he has gathered by travel or by study, and here and there cutting 
some of the most difficult knots by a dash of sharp common-sense.” 


From the HAMPSHIRE INDEPENDENT. 


“ There is one remarkable passage in Dr. Farrar’s book (Vol. i., p. 169), in whieh 
he treats sceptics in a very different fashion from that to which they have been 
accustomed at the hands of orthodox diviues. He is referring to the various 
attempts which have been made to explain by uatural means the miracle of the 
conversion of water into wine, and while rejecting them all as inadequate, he pro- 
tests against the terms of reproach with which the persons who make such 
attempts are usually branded. He describes such language as appertaining toa 
‘violent and Pharisaic theology,’ and as ‘unworthy of that calm charity which 
should be the fairest fruit of Christian faith. Se adds, ‘ We as little claim a right 
to scathe the rejector of miracles by abuse and anathema, as we admit his right to 
sneer at us for imbecility or hypocrisy.’ That passage marks a notable change 
since the outery excited by ‘ Exsays and Reviews. All true friends of liberality 
and charity must rejoice to read these words, and all the more as they come from 
the head master of one of our most rising public schools, and from a Queen's 
Chaplain, who is, if I mistake not, on the high road to a bishopric.” 


From the NEw YORK EVENING Post. 


“We do not believe modern critcism has yet given to us a volume combining 80 
many excellences of arrangement, grouping, and detail, such accuracy of statement, 
and such glow of language, such careful and extended research, and such singular 
grace and beauty of style, as that which lies before us in this work of the master 
of Marlborough College.” 


From the CHURCH JOURNAL (New York). 


“Tt will, in our opinion, take the place in our day which Jeremy Taylor's ‘ Life of 
Christ’ filled in his. In scholarship, in criticism, in learning it is abreast with our 
time, But it stands among modern lives alone for its deep piety, its reverent spirit, 
and especially its wealth of illustration and splendour of rhetoric, In these last 
the spirit of the Bishop of Down seems to live again.” 


From HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


“The unlearned reader will prize it fur the clearness and simplicity of the 
nsrrative, while the learning and the patient, intelligent spirit of research, dis- 
played in the notes, will commend it to the favour of schulars. It is avowedly 
written from the stand-point of a believer, and while it avoids a controversial tone, 
its tendency is to counteract the influence of authors like Renan and Strauss.” 
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